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You Like to Read, 
Here Are Your Favorite : 
‘Magazines at Bargain Prices | 














These are absolutely the lowest prices which will be quoted this 
year. No matter when your present subscriptions expire, send 


us your order NOW—TO-DA Y—and save money. 


All subscriptions are for one full year, may. be New or Renewal, and may be sent to one or to separate addresses, unless otherwise stated 








Ladies’ Home Journal 
(Monthly) 


Pictectal Gavtow.................... yer st PRICE | Country Gentleman 


Today’s Housewife or cok & | PRICE 


Add together the Class Numbers for two or People’s Home Journal 1.00 
more periodicals and multiply the total by 

ve. This gives the correct club price. 
Periodicals marked with an * may be added 
to any order at publisher’s price only. 


Class No. - Pri People’s Home Journal..... j * ) PRICE 
40—American Boy , To-day’s Housewife seas 

28—American Cookery ‘ McCall’s tees With To-day’s Housewife 
en Magazine A With People’s Home Journal... 


65—Asi J Etude Music Magazine PRICE | With Woman’s Home Companion. ; 
35— —Boy’ s Life (Boy Scouts) A 


With Christian Herald 
50—Child Life r Woman’s Home Companion With Delineator................... 


30—Christian Herald (52 issues) Yi With McCall’s and Pathfinder... .... 
35—Collier’s Weekl ¥ Pictorial Review With Little Folks 


45—Correct Englis i Youth’s Companion (including 52 With Modern Priscilla. ................... 

60—Cosmopolitan J weekly issues for 1925; all re- With Collier’s Weekly 

30—Delineator J maining 1924 issues sent free to With Popular Educator. . 

60—Educational Review " new subs; the 1925 Companion With Normal Instructor... sae 

32—Etude Music Magazine J Home Calendar sentuponrequest) 2. With Pictorial Review and McCall’s..... 

45—Everybody’s Magazine u With Child Life 

50—Fashionable Dress " *Collier’s Weekly With American Magazine 

69—Good Housekeeping id “American Magazine With Good Housekeeping 

80—Harper’s Bazar J *fo one address With St. Nicholas 

70—Harper’ s Magazine 7 

60—Hearst’s International d Modern Priscilla 

55—House Beautiful m 8 pepe _ ” - 

— in’ d oman’s Home o pus 4 

He poy ther ’ mpenion. You Save 50c to $2 00 on * :ese offers 

40—Junior Home Magazine fd Modern Priscilla. @Publisher’s 

37—Kindergarten and First Grade... 2. McCall’s Magazine........ Price 

13—Kindergarten Prima Magazine. ° Pictorial Review ee American Magazine $5.00 
*—Ladies’ Home Rouse 1.0 


Child Life 6.00 
32—Little Folks 00 | Delineator........ ; Christian Herald 4.00 
20—McCall’s Magazine . Collier’s Weekly.............. : 4.00 
70—Mentor ° Modern Priscilla Cosmopolitan . 6.00 
32—Modern Priscilla : i 


Delineator 4.00 
43—Motion Picture Magazine . Christian Herald G Housekeeping 6.00 


45—Nature Magazine . Harper’s Magazine.................. 8.00 
*—Needlecraft ° Modern Priscilla.................. : Hearst’s International US ; . 6.00 
49—Normal Instructor—Pri. Plans... 2. McCall’s Magazine 2.00 
99—Outlook 5.00 | Little Folks Modern Priscilla 4.00 
17—Pathfinder . Pictorial Review 3.00 
16—People’s Home Journal ° Delineator St. Nicholas 8.00 
45—Photoplay Magazine Today’s Housewife..... ; 2.00 
45—Physical Culture . Woman’s Home Companion Woman’s Home Companion , 3.00 
30—Pictorial Review ‘ McCall’s Magazine....... Youth’s Companion............. 5.00 
37—Popular Educator . Pictorial Review 
*—Popular Mechanics 2 Pictorial Review OUR PRICE 
50—Popular Science Monthly : Child Life > | People’s Home Journal........ 1. 
37—Prima Education 2. Pathfinder see atha i ait Wa ata. 
a) eee 7 Woman’s Home Companion 
55—Review of Reviews ° i 
60—St. Nicholas : McCall s 
57—School Arts Magazine id *Woman’s Home Companion 
25—School Century : American ‘To one address Hearst’s International........ $3.00 ) OUR PRICE 
65—Scientific American J : 


60—Scribner’s Magazine : Primary Education Good Housekeeping 
80—Time (Weekly News Magazine).. *American Magazine 


2 
13—Today’s Housewife 1.00 *Woman’s Home Com. *Tol address 1.50 
60—Travel Magazine - 


2a oe : American Magasine everywhere. Write for terms when 


Pictorial Review eee sending your first order. Full partic- 
Modern Priscilla - ulars sent promptly. 





(52 Issues) 
Saturday Evening Post.... 
(Weekly) 


McCall’s Magazine 1.00 
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Etude Music Magazine ) OUR PRICE 
Modern Priscilla:.......... 























NEATH the fascinatin es of fun 
a re eon niy om CHILD LIFE is 3 Fiction and Entertainment Two years for 
the finest of educational and character- Fashions and Dress . 4 00 
4 Nature DUilding ering per ny silent a aa Child Training ° 
: ding, programs and other class room work. Musi % 
ee. Published by Rand McNally. $3.00 a year or Land moe Health and Hygiene You save $2.00 
Contests with your other magazines at $2.50. History Hall Instructions and Education Saha One year $3.00 








REFERENCES: The Merchants National Bank of Boston; The Bradstreet Agency; R. G. Dun & Co.; your own Banker; all publishers 


Send all eg 
Ordersto | 7 © 


Wholesale Magazine Subscription Service 
FOR 25 YEARS THE LEADING MAGAZINE AGENCY OF NEW ENGLAND 





BE SURE to ask for our Big Catalog, containing hundreds of Club Offers. It’s Free 
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PRICE 




















LATTA’S HELPS FOR TEACHERS sso 


LATTAS | BOOK Stencils, Outline Maps, Drawings, Sewing Cards, Etc. ane PRIMARY PLANS 


TEACHERS We Pay All Postage On Our Supplies 


READ THIS OUR BEST OFFER 
LATTA’S BOOK FOR TEACHERS— Order $1.00 worth of Latta’s Supplies 
The new edition is 9x14 inches, con- with one of the following and subtract 
tains 288 pages and weighs two pounds. 35c from the total. Try it. 

It represents the efforts of several Latta’s Book for Teachers........ $1.00 
prominent educators who know the Primary Education, | year 
needs of primary and_ rural teachers. Normal Instructor-Primary Plans. .$2 
The postpaid price is $1.00. School Century, | year 
Note-——Buy $5.00 worth of mis- Journal of Education, 52 weeks.. 
cellaneous supplies and pay only 50c Kindergarten and First Grade..... $2. 
for Latta’s Book for Teachers—or it he a Home Magazine, 12 issues. .$2.50 
is free with a purchase of supplies eeley’s Question Book $1.50 
amounting to not less than $10.00. How to Teach the Pri- 
About two-thirds of Latta’s Book contains the following: —— mary Grades... .$1.25 
Hughes’ Common_ School 42 Paper Cutting Designs, Pathfinder, 1 yr. .$1.00 
Branches in a Nutshell, ' size 5x8 inches 18 HOW TOTEACH School Arts .....$3.00 
paper, 96 pages..... 50c CenEtrettttyae Latta’s Seat Work Book, Popular Ed., 1 yr.$2.00 
50 Drawings to Color 6x9,25c [Lt heaT ae 96 pages, paper......30c PRIMARY fies! National Geographic, | yr..$3.50 Child Life.......$3.00 
16Gingerbread Draw’gs, 15c N f 12 Borders to color.... Etude, | year, $2.00; Pictorial Review, ‘ $1.50 
16 Cock Robin Draw’gs, 15c dime) 5() Drawings, asstd.....20c American Magazine, $2.50; Little Folks Magazine... .$2.00 
16 Farm Story Draw’gs, 15c Mucus 16 Eskimo Drawings... 15c Everyday Plans for School Year, three volumes, set. ..$1.50 
30 Sewing Card Patterns, 20c - f 16 Circus Drawings....15c Years Entertainment, 344 pages, bound in silk cloth. .$1.50 
30 New Sewing Cards. .22c . 16 Hiawatha Drawings... 15¢ Real Mother Goose, 300 colored illus. by Wright... ..$2.00 
16 Mother Goose Drawings, ‘ 16 Pioneer Drawings... 15c Marion George Plan Books, one for each school month, 
to trace and color, 6x9, 15c 16 Three Bear Draw’gs, 15c Primary or Intermediate, 10 volumes in the set. State 
16 Birds to Color * 8 Animal Drawings - if Primary or Intermediate, per copy 40c; per set. .$3.50 


Printed Weaving Mats 
Fancy Colored Chalk Paper, Paste, Crayons a nena” aaneeie goer 
Common White Drawing Pa er, Ib., 19¢: ream Size 614x6Y%4, assorted colors, half-inch slits, 
Doz. Asst. Sticks, 25c: 2 doz., 45c; gross. ..$2.50 P am, wate Ge tick oaser. to 
9x12, wt. 6% lIbs., $1.13; rm. 6x9, wt. . 59 ck paper, to 
Crepe Paper Posters: Gobolink Design on Orange; wt - Bs > cut out: 15 mats.....15¢ 
Vegetable Faces; Oak Leaves, each 25¢ ry White Drying Paper, ~s rm. 9x2, . ‘Mats Cut- Out 
Dennison’s Crepe Paper, any color, per doz., $1. 60 Manila Drawing Paper, ib. 14c; ream 9x12, wt. Sa@ Genstmetion 
5 Ibs. 62c; ream 6x9, wt. 2V2 assorted colors, half- 
Construction Paper, 18x24, asst. colors,15 sheets, 5. - ‘slits all cut out and 
2 Ibs. 46c; same paper 9x12, 50 sheets, | Ib. 26c to’ weave, 20 mats 
Cover Paper, double thick, 20x26, asst., sheet, 10c rm weavers a ne 
Light weight Tinted Poster Paper, 36 sheets, $00 Extra Weavers. fike 
18x24, assorted colors, weight 2 pounds... .44c with Cut-out Mats. ...18c 
Same paper, 50 sheets, 18 colors, 9x12..... 7c g = 
Tough White Cooteoard for, a cards or Arithmetic Cards, Etc. 
construction, 50 sheets 9x12 or sheets 6x‘ . ] +r Cards for Teachers, illustrated, 20c 
2 Ibs. 43c; same 24x36, 12 sheets, 4 Ibs.....91c Printer Elach Nember ( node ‘tor Teachers. * .25¢ 
Writing Paper, ruled both sides, 8%xI1, 500 Primary Arithmetic Cards for Seatwork...... 26¢ 
——, ost 500 ch Gees _— paper. 06 Latta’s 33 Construction Patterns, ready to cut 
° size 814x sheets, s -06 3 0 brass paper fasteners, postpaid, 85 
Blackboard Stencils Best Theme Paper, size 8x10¥, ream, 5 Ibs..$1.59 aoe al Gon poued tok sor Ek. ; 
Borders, each 6c, Sunbonnet Babies; Overall Beginners Paper, wide ruling, 7x8%, ream....69¢ “1 in.” 13c; 14 in., 17c; % im., 2ic: | in., 25¢ 
Boys; Brownies; Fruit; Cat Tails; Pumpkins; Yellow Ruled Writing Paper, 8x10, ream. Pin Head Fasteners, brass, 4 in.. 200 for... . 18¢ 
Squirrels; Turkey; Golden Rod; Oak Leaves. Oak Tag, best quality, 50 sheets, size 9x12. 16 Common Birds in Colors, with de scription | 
New Cuitp Lire CaLenpar STeNcits, 22x34, Set Crayola No. 8, dozen boxes, 98c; “Blendwell,’ and 16 birds to color, as above, 6x9 5 
nine school months, 75c; each, 12c; 3 for. ..30c good wax crayon, 8 colors; doz, boxes 48c BLUNT POINT SCISSORS. ‘ 
CALENDAR STENCILS, 22x34, each 12c. Pumpkin. Pastello, 8 colors, dozen boxes cC 4y, 
and Vine; Turkey; Cat Tail and Birds; Grape. Gluey Paste, % pt., 29c; pint Sharp Points, nickel, 5 in 
OTHER STENCILS, 22-34, each, 12c; Pilgrims Land- Ideal Paste Flour, : lb. makes 1 gal., per lb.. per dozen .......... $2.7 
ont Mayflower: oe Cabin; Typical wae» Latta’s Economy, Paste, 4, pint, 1 Ib., 24c; 7 inch, nickel, each. 
d English Alphabet Stencil, 6 inches high dc pint, Ibs c; quart, 
Alphabet Daisy Pattern, 5 inches high........ 20c Squared Drawing Paper, sizes %, %, % and | Bradley’ Ss Straight Line Cut-Outs 
Seat Work Stencils, 10 of each; Thanksgiving; in., wt. 7 Ibs., per ream 1.18 Dutch Village; Japanese Village; Eskimo Village; 
Brownie; Animals; Flowers; Fruit; 10 for 12¢ Carbon Paper, 20x30; per sheet, 12c; doz...$1. 00 Arabian Village; African Village Pilgrim Village; 
Map Stencils, United States, Canada, or any Red or Black Paper, 20 sheets, 9x24......... 25¢ Washington | View: Hindu Vilegs Philippe 
Continent, size 34x44 inches, each 20c, Size Latta’s Duplicator illage; Indian Village; Lincoln Village, eac 
22x34 inches, each 10c. Size 17x22 inches, : P Mother Goose; Fairy Tales; Playtime Circus; 
each 5c; or size 9x12 for seat work, each....3c _ Each sa — Th: NT. | Toyland; Alice in Wonderland; Animals, each, 35¢ 
Small Stencils, set of 50 for seatwork 25c Sponge, ink and instruc mie «i eae . 
Medium Stencils, set of 50 for seatwork tions, size 7x10, price Me Popular Pictures 
Blue Stamping Powder, % pound bag 15c $2.10; size 9¥4x12¥%, Wy ©=©HAND COLORED, size 16x20. . 
OOD’ NICKEL CALiL BELL— price $3.15. Pint, refill, , G@eiey Washington; End of Day; Old 
diameter 3% i 2 98c; quart, $1.90. Hekto- f 3 =6Mill; Angelus; Gleaners; Can't: 
Tickets, Good; Perfect; graph paper, 500 sheets, F's You Talk; Boy Christ; Avenue 
On Time, "10c 8¥%xll, 5. Ibs., $1.15. . of Trees; Sistine Madonna; Age 
Latta’s 21 New Posters in bright Hek. Ink, Black or Vio- of Innocence; Coliseum; Feed- 
colors, 10 inches high....... let, 4 oz. bottle, 35c. ing Her Birds; price ea, $1.00. 
Toy Money, Coins and Bills, set, 33 Reed—Raffia—Pine Needles Latta’s Brown Prints of Wash- 
race — Cums Recorp, the four No. 1, per Ib., 99c; No. 2, 94c; No. 3, 9c; queen, sad iincotn, 16x20, 
sage ign se No. 4, 88c; No. 5, 84c; ._ = C 50. Popular Pictur 5 2Y, 
Raffia, natural color, best grade, per pound...26c ; + war te Vag 8 























in., per dozen, $1.25 





15c 
The six weeks semester plan.. loc 


: 2 . . - - 10 Indian Post Cards asstd, 8c 
Printed Outline Ma Ss NEW Colored Raffia, name colors, per pound 8 c P ‘ ‘ 
United States; Any oon sl Crass Recoro sone et Se pase C United States Flags 


, per d Fast Color, cotton, 3x5 ft $2.00: 5x8 f 3.50 
Any State; Any Group of States; [iis s "a S J ‘on Sg Ee ee ae 

i te for” Caan a Cum Modeling Clay—Plastine Wool Bunting, 3x5’, $3.25; 4x6", $4. 50; one, $6.83 

raphy. Order them assorted or ff Latta’s Natural Clay Flour, fawn color, 5 Ibs., porees F lags, any country, Txt, 15¢; dz. ei 

otherwise, 8%4x11 inches, 50 for 40c Laclede’s Sanitary Clay, mixed in oil, never har ner Pin Flags, price per doz., 10c; 3 doz....25¢ 
100 postpaid for 75¢ ens, Red, Cream, Brown, Blue, Green, Ib., 3 SPECIAL | Entertainment Books 

World or United States, 11x17, 20 for 25c, Plastine; bright colors as above, per Ib : itd) Special Days in Primary Grades. .30¢ 

United States on chart paper, 24x36, 3 for 25c. Permoplast; colors as above; per Ib SALT al Dialogues for District Sc hools. . .35¢ 

." pang ——*~ on, State eines. sae Paper Cutters resem Humorous Drill & Action Songs, 40c 

y By. one A. on ~ 12 6 inch Cutter, postpaid 2. oe ae anksgiving Entertainments. -» -40¢ 

gp ft 10-inch Cutter, : lallowe’en Entertainments 25¢ 

for $1.10. postp $3.00 12-inch Cutter, thai 54.75 my Hallowe'en Festivities. os 50c 

16 Coping Saw Patterns to 15-inch Cutter, postpaid v 13 Paper Cetting coher’ ae 

trace actual size........20¢ Gummed Devices Mother Goose Silhouettes... .2° 


Ticket Punch, Round Hole, ts Chicks; Cupids; Black Cats; Santa; Cut Out Book........ *60c 
Tube Mending Glue 


Turkeys; Holly; Flowers; Pilgrims; Poster Patterns, Nos. 1,2,ea. 60c 
16 Manual Training “any n Flags; Birds; Maple Leaves; Hearts; Latta’s 8-inch Clock Dial... ..25c 


cises for Boys... r Stars; Dots; Owls. 6 boxes...... 50c Latta’s 8 Borders to Color.. .20c 
Thirteen Doll Furniture 


oo ee School Globes 44 WW Drawings to Color, assorted. .30¢ 
cardboard construction...20c 1 . Suspended Globe; moon ball, 25 Ibs. $12.20 ebster’s New Dictionaries 

6 Loom Patterns to trace 20c 1 . Plain Stand Globe, weight 12 Ibs $8. Webster’s Collegiate, cloth, indexed, 5 Ibs... .$5.00 

Primary Handwork, by Dobbs. : ] . Stationary Meridian, wt. I New International, buff buckram, 16 Ibs...$16.00 

Constructive Work, by Worst. l Full Mounted Meridian, $1] 2 Revised Unabridged, regular edition, 11 Ibs., $7.50 

Chicago Pencil Sharpener d 6 in. Wire Stand Globe, each 2 Revised Unabridged, Bible paper ed., 8 Ibs., $8.00 


“esac ag Pay All Postage in the United States 


Send Money Order J S LATTA | Order From { Madison Avenue, MEMPHIS, TENN. 
, 7th A » HUNTINGTON, WEST VA, 
Or Draft If Possible ous ’ fic., Nearest Place | West 1th Street, CEDAR FALLS, IOWA 
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IMPORTANT 


May we urge you as strongly as possible to order NOW and not wait until our 
busiest season when it is impossible to fill your orders as promptly as we would 
like to fill them. Please ORDER NOW. 








Pileri d Christ Pictures NOW. We shall be extremely busy in November and December. Send 50 cents for 25 pictures relating to 
etait the Faestene, aa Each 5}4x8. Notwoalike. Teach the Pilgrim and Thanksgiving stories with these pictures. , 


Where words confuse—- 


‘The Peri>Pictures 


Bring Understanding 


To say toa child that Rosa Bonheur painted the “Horse Fair” means very little; to 
show the child the picture itself means much. Words are mental statements of fact, 
often not comprehended and soon forgotten, while pictures create vital impressions de- 
veloping into appreciation and a struggle for ex pression. 

The use of pictures in teaching is fundamental. Children :earn through the of 
sight. What they cannot see—they cannot understand. What they they ‘translate 
into words—but they cannot translate words into mental pictures. “The teacher who 
does not make the futiest use of Perry Pictures in classroom work is‘handicapping both The Shepherdess Lerolle 
herself andjher pupils. 





The Mill Ruysdael 


Send 15 Cents 
for Illustrated 
Catalogue 


Large Pictures 
for Framing. 


Artotypes 


Of 1600 miniature illustrations: sculp- 
ture, historical, geographical, religious, 
natural history, etc. Included in the 
catalogue are four specimen Perry Pic- 
tures and 54 pictures each about 14x 
2%. Send coin or stamps. 


Size 22x28 inches, including the margin. 
$1.00 each, for two or more: $1.25 for 
one, ten for $9.50. Send $3.00 for “The 
Mill,” “The Angelus,” and “Sir Galahad” 
or Spring by Corot, Shepherdess. and 
“Can’t You Talk?” or for any three. 





The Horse Fair Rosa Bonheur 


In are same size, two for $3.00, $2.00 Reproductions of the World’s Great Paintings 
—— ONE CENT SIZE. 3x3. For 50 or more. 
eS ee TWO CENT SIZE. 5%%x8. For 25 or more. Recommendations 
TEN CENT SIZE. 10x12. For 5ormore |. ; : . 
Send 50 cents for 25 beautiful art subjects or 25 for children, or 25 Pilgrim Pictures, or They are beautiful. My pupils are 
Recommendations 25 for Christmas, or 25 Madonnas. Size 514x8. enjoying them with me. Their note- 
Th 2 derful { h i books are very much prettier than they 
€ pictures are wonderful for the Bird Pictures in Natural Colors would have been without them. 


small cost and their aid in teaching the 


children appreciation of art is invaluable. Three Cents each for 15 or more. Size 7x9. 


Send 75 cents for 25 common birds and a very brief description of each. 


WORDS DESCRIBE 


AWARDED FOUR GOLD ‘he Perry Pictures © PERRY PICTURES 
MEDALS . © Box | MALDEN.MASS. VISUALIZE 


ANIMAL RUBBER STAMP SETS 


Each set contains 8 Animal Stamps, size as shown in insert. with snecial 
Non-Blurring Pad for stamping them with. 


MADE IN 3 CLASSES: Domestic, African, No. American 
Used for Rewards of Merit, Composition Headings, etc. 





Recommended and used by School Depart- 
ments, Public and Private. Descriptive 
circular mailed on request 


Price, $1.50 postpaid in U. S. 


Ask about ourf13 piece {Holiday set 





{Manufactured Exclusively by 


H. M. MESERVE & CO., Box 45, Cliftondale, Mass., U. S. A. ait 


S; ° & ° Abundantly and Beautifully Illustratec 
Llori1es of reat Ps 4 rlists They Are Charmingly Written 
HE stories of the masters are attractively written, and give just the information 
needed to secure the attention and interest of pupils in the masterpieces repro- 
duced and to win a warm appreciation of them. 


Each volume contains charming narrative sketches of the lives and characterizes 
the work of the great masters of the Dutch, English, French and other schools. 


Many REPRODUCTIONS are given of the GREAT WORKS of each artist 


Here is the List—These books are bound in strong manila illuminated cover—24e Peupoia 

















RUBENS GUIDO RENI TURNER DA VINCI VELASQUEZ 

ANGELO MILLAIS LEIGHTON TITIAN DURER 

CORREGGIO BRETON COROT ANGELICO MURILLO 
Stories of Famous Pictures SARGENT 


SPECIAL OFFER: $1.44 for $1.00. Choose any six titles, or six copies of any one title — we 
will send them for one dollar postpaid anywhere in U. S. or Canada. 


Educational Publishing Company ™#seron%* *Newsvore” “chicace”” 
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SSchool ~ 


Practical Drawing Books 

WENTY-EIGHT years ago there 

existed a need for a teachable 

series of school drawing books. 
It was then that the first PRACTICAL 
DRAWING Books appeared. To-day 
Practical Drawing Books, Revised 
Modern Arts Course, are America’s 
most extensively used series. 

If you are interested in these 
thoroughly modern usable books, write 
to-day for descriptive matter. Better 
still, send $1.50 for a sample set of 
eight books (Grades 1 to 8), which 
will be forwarded postpaid. 


Practical Writing Course 
HE NEW edition of Practical 
Writing Course has just come 
from the press. They are, we think, 
the most modern and attractive writing 
books available to-day. They are 
strikingly different from the average 
lifeless school writing texts. To use 
them is to stimulate interest in pen- 
manship and to apply the principles to 
other branches in a manner that is 














Teachers 


here are four remarkable 


books written 


and published 


especially for you 


Each is a notable contrib 


ution—a vital work of the 


highest interest—a thorough, clear and decidedly help- 
ful discussion; and each is as delightful, as helpful, as 


practical as charming. 


HOW TO TEACH THE PRI- 
MARY GRADES, by Nellie 
Cooper. Here is a book that 
meets a real need. Praised 
by leading educators. Covers 
every phase in a practical, 
scientific, progressive manner. 
Includes Model Lessons. 305 
pages. Cloth. $1.25. Postpaid. 
A REAL COUNTRY TEACHER, 
by Jessie Field. A series of letters on 
country school and country life im- 
provement, each a record of practical 
experience. A wonderfully impressive 
teacher’s book, harmonizing school 


work with farm life. 128 pages. 
Cloth, 75 cents. Postpaid. 


Catalog B-5 


THE ART OF STORY TELL- 
ING, by Julia Darrow Cowles. 
Brings out the artistic and 
ethical value of story telling 
and the secret of shared delight 
between reader and_ hearer. 
Simplifies proficiency. 128 pages 
Cloth. 75 cents. Postpaid. 


MASTERPIECES IN ART, illus- 


trated, by Wm. C. Casey. A com 
prehensive, clear and interesting treat- 
ment of the masterpieces, including 
plan for study, thoughtful questions, 
concise biographies of the artists. 
Most helpful work published on sub- 
ject. 280 pages. Cloth, $1.75. 


Postpaid. 


NEW CATALOGS FREE Catalog No. 240 


Catalog B-65 lists and illustrates nearly 3000 items of School Library Books, Sup- 
plementary Readers, Seatwork and Industrial Materials, Teachers’ Books, Plays 
and Entertainments for 1924-1925. Catalog No. 240 describes and illustrates 
school Furniture, Blackboards, Stationery and Supplies. Both gladly sent free. 





q 
S 
pedagogically sound. Then, too, the 
teacher is assisted greatly by our free Y 
manuals and correspondence course. ¢ 
The price of a sample set of seven 
books (for Grades 1 to 7) is 80 cents, 
postpaid. Descriptive literature and 
quantity prices will be sent on request. 


General School Supplies e 


“*Foremost in Quality”’ 
VERYBODY INTERESTED in 
school supplies,kindergarten devices, 

art materials, etc., should have one of 
the 1924-25 “PractIcaL” catalogues. 4 
It is a dependable guide for the super- 
intendent, principal or teacher who has 
occasion to purchase things required 
by the modern school. Send for your 
copy to-day, addressing nearest office. 
Simply fill in and mail the coupon. 

ry a a ee ee 


->RACTICAL DRAWING COMPANY: 


Without obligation, you may forward one of 
your 1924-25 catalogues. | 


eG in dod ones ak wd edeed ein aae | 
gy a S| ree ner ne 
| City ee eee Ce | 








Practica 1 Drawing Gompary 


* *ugn BRYAN ST.“ * 


Dallas Texas. 
Dept. P 


1512-1516 SO WABASH AVE., 


Chicago Zil. 


Ask for them. 
A. Flanagan Company 
916 N. Franklin St. - Chicago 














The Story 
READERS 


By SARA CONE BRYANT 
Author of 
“How to Tell Stories to Children” 
“Stories to Tell to Children,” Etc. 











HESE books are planned for use as suppl¢men- 

tary readers. They have the charm and appeal 
to children that characterize all Miss Bryant’s sto- 
ries in her widely-known books for story-telling. 
Book ONE is wholly a continuous narrative about 
the daily life of a little boy and his friends. Book 
Two incorporates some of the best-loved stories for 
children. 


“Book One is a gem in book-making. I predict a wondet- 
ful success for it. In comparison with all readers now pub- 
lished it stands by itself, for it actually pictures a life situa- 
tion—there being many such Gordons in the real world. It 
is a delightful contribution, told in Miss Bryant’s own dis- 
tinctive manner with her usual good quality of style and 
delightful spontaneity.” 

Eta L. SWEENEY, 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 
Providence, R. I. 


Book One. Now ready. 12mo. 126 pp. Illustrations in sil- 
houette and cclor. 60 cents. Book Two ready in October. 


Houghton Mifflin Company 


Boston New York 


Chicago San Francisco 
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LENNES PRANG 
WORK, DRILL AND TEST 
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SHEETS IN ARITHMETIC School Buyers’ Guide 
By N. J. LENNEs Materials for Drawing, Art and Hand-work 
Head of the Popatmen s Mathematics, University of Montana. Author of 
the Well-Known Series of Algebras, Geometries and Arithmetics Prang Prang 
se “Enamelac” “Prismex”’ 
1. The Work, Drill and Test Sheets furnish a — 
practice material in the fundamental opera- Prang fa 
tions and solution of problems. “Ivorene” borer? en. 
2. They measure, through Standardized and SCHOOL Suse 
Competitive Tests, the pupils’ arithmetical Prang BUYER } 
ability from day to day and from week to “Stixit” GUID 
week. Paste | Prang | 
3. They provide the remedial drill work f ‘lane 
necessary to correct the defects found in age rans, 
the work of each individual pupil after the — | 
defects have been determined by the Tests. ° Pr... 
For Grades Two to Eight Inclusive Pran . Papers 
The series contains 128 sheets for Grade «“Modelit” PRANG 
Two and 96 sheets for each succeeding | 7 Prang 
grade of the Elementary School. Prang Drawing 
The Cost “Juteen” Papers 


These Work and Test Sheets furnish Prang “‘Permodello”’ 


ial in m nveni 
material the most convenient form at A new book of suggestions for the buyer of School 


a cost only slightly higher than the ordinary Art Materials. It is free to teachers. 
school tablet. 
These Tests are remedial—not post mortem QUALITY SERVICE >= 
LAIDLAW BROTHERS THE PRANG COMPANY 
2001 Calumet Ave. 118 East 25th St. 2001 Calumet Ave. 118 East 25th St. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK CITY Chicago New York 





























You Can Be Sure of Excellence 
in School Seating 


JHE stamina of “American” desks 
ay is a known quantity. Their rep- 
284) Utation for silent, unobtrusive 
service is nation wide. And... 
to make assurance doubly sure... . 
their excellence is guaranteed. 
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Immediate Delivery Fifteen Models 


51 branch offices and distribut- Catalogue A-155, sent on request, 
ing organizations throughout the _ picturesand describesfifteen models 
country have stockson hand now for classroom and auditorium, thus 
in anticipation of youremer- insuring the right desk for every 
gency requirements. school need. 


American Seating Company 


10 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 


The Factory is in Michigan, but the Service is Local to You! 
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Seatwork Material, Method Books, Entertainments, Magazines, 
Costumes, Wigs and Make-up Materials SPOOKY HALLOWEE 
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TEACHERS’ MAGAZINES SONG BOOKS NEW ENTERTAINMENT BOOKS 
Send your order to us for any of the following | Golden Buok of Favorite So: 
Magazines and receive by return mail your choice | Gray Book of Favorite Songs pee * wee ‘to 4 4 ay - A Ralipas'et —- Ry oa {Gimone.) / ef A 
“ cay one Ch a apelin entertainment songs Charebill de ar Sone “Books, Boo! . 1, -3ee- Hations; 7 songs; he stunts ; 4“ fortunes; 20 —- 
o “ . estion: or art t te le 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 Ps -_, $8.00 Popelar Poik’ deus “and. Rises _ (Hof Hallowe ‘en Hilarity. (Irish. ) “Fortunes; "fates; charms ; 
Xormal prneigerser- i Plans, ass Children’s Singing Games, Oid and New. | Boe. wi ch . warnings, idess for decorations 4 spook 
acne torce ithfinder, 1 yr...... s ri Ss songs; 5 plays t-minute stunts; 
en Primary Education, 1 yr. (lower grades) « 2.00 CLASS RECORDS pantomimes, © scenic readings, ete... " 
Woman's’ Home Se Popular Educator, 1 yr. (upper grades} 2.00 Choice Thanksgiving Entertainments (Irish.) 40 
wove rnd School Century, 1 yr. (all eretes) > ata 1.50 Simplex Class Record. Provides space for 432 recitations and monologues; a pageant; 20 exercises 
Lenios” es Journal 4:00 Kindergarten and First Grade,” 1 y os Fee — 76 pages, 4% x 7%; paper binding, 36c. | « §2 ane: z¢ gotetions ; 4 pantomimes; 6 tableaux; 10 dialogues and Plage’ 
Y » ae ¥ le 8 ‘or all graces 
y- Magazine. . rts Pathfinder, weekly, 1 yr ..... : 4.00 Bhontily Report ards, for 10 months, 25” 25 for 30c. Thanksgiving in the Primary Grades. (Bitney.) Contains an abundance of ma- 
aaa Sueckacping 3:00 N ecking Penci Red, Blue Bc. ea costes re a wen ba ~ 9 ncod iyo 9°6, sompemens: 22 eappaper 
. _— ¥ ; marches and driis dialogues ; p . Y, tadleaux..... sence 
‘ Hd tev eR 380 ENTERTAINMENT — GUMMED SEALS Pump in Pie Peter. For intermediate and ‘upper grades. 6 males and 6 fe- 
; Child Life. Pp 3:00 Sheet Musi Regular price per copy. AND STARS ales. Time, 20 mirutes. A real hit. Fun in every line. . 
. ccna) gue 2.50 Your choice of any one of the fSuowin titles sent A Thanksgiring Conspiracy A a tie class play for upper grades and junior high 
‘ oweeee 26% free with a subscription to an nF the above | Jack o’ Lantern, cited: B baat 5 males, 4 fema 30 minutes. Plenty of ys , ie. 
$ magazines’ We Hope You ve a... § Your Smiles Turkey; San ta Witch; Catchy 1 Primery Recitations irish ) “bor boys and girls of the first and second 
¥ Along; We've Just Arrived from Bashful Town; Howdy, Now Arent You Gand U. & Flag iteiy a inten” ‘Autumn grades. New and original. Short and easy. Pieces for all occasions. . .30c. 
i You Came? We Do Not Like to Say Goodbye; Jolly Farmer Lads and Lassies. Leaf; Cut-Out Stars,. . 10c. per box Snapyy Humorous Dialogues (Irish.) For all grades. 30 brand new original 
f x Gaver conporsemens, ene situations 
: AROUND-THE-WORLD DRAWINGS BOOKS FOR TEACHERS DRAWING PAPER—Postage Extra | ™joxuer o, Pep and Humor. | dislogues a 
TO COLOR Morning Exercises for All the Year. {Sindeler) $1.00 Good ey White Drawing Paper, 100 sheets, 9 » erates ‘ 
P <i Oo ing Exercises for Schools. (Sander a 12. j ream 9 x 12, 'B Ibs., $1.20 Merry Dialogues for Country ‘Schools. “(Denton.} 
A new series of charming pic pening ci 
tures planned on the simples: One Hundred and One Devices for Recawac: || 2Be. | 100 sheets, 6x9. 1 Ib. +; Foam, 4 Ibs. . 7Oc. These dialogues have a agecel appeal and interest 
: lines possible for coloring ard Primary  Seatwork, Sense Training and Games. | ©rgam Manila Drawing ‘Paper, 9x 12, 100 sheets, for rural children. For all ce Humorous .69e. 
y cuttin, They may be reproduced (Smith) cloth,’ BBc. 2 Ibs.. + ream, 7 Ibs. ....-98c. | Snappy Drills and Marches imons.) 25 pleasing 
F either in crayon or water colors Language Games for Ail Grades. (Deming) |. .80c.| 10 sheets, 6x9. 1 Ib, 92¢.; ream, 4 ibs. BBc. drills. Explicit directions. For holidays or ang 
$ r 4 ls _ time. . ae é* 40c. 
} ng By Language Games for Primary Grades, (King). 76¢, | CONSTRUCTION PAPER—Postage Extra | Winning | Drilis and’ Marches." (irish.i "” 30° dritls 
and pastimes of the people of the ireere ne — — Arie. (Williams), 1.00/ 9 x 12, 50 sheets, 1% Ibs., any color 26c. grams Well titutrated errr = aoe. 
us ountries. c set con- ‘oems eachers 8. or. 80c. 1 - h, ee ine. black. white and earay, | Ne wee ec eecs 
tains 12 sheets 6 6x 9 in. Printed 400 Games for School, Home and Piayground.. 1.60 °, , ents Ts a Diket. white and Soc. 
on good quality of white drawing How to Teach the volumes, for all grades, Set. 4:80 | 25° " Sects hy red, 25 sheets green, 9x 12. 1% DENNISON’S CREPE PAPER 
pa Detailed instructions for How » pach the Primary Grades.” (Cc saoeel 1.25 in nabs hele sd) Abt dads aa e ob ‘ . 
sloring. accompany each set. How - B0c. Colored | Poster wr Paver. 24 x 36, for poster work. 10 Decorated Crepe Paper , 
There are. five. sets American Secley's Question Took, 1.50 bs. Be. a sheet; not less than 10 sheets 7 fg i? ae aot 20. pile 
tndians. Prigrime, Eskimos, Dutch, Simple’ Construction Work in Paper and Cardboard. ae . fold; 1.00 per doz. folds 
Japan per set, $1.66 Complete instructions; 100 different articles, 1.00 Examination Paper. Gout quality, Gage sheets, Sah Loaves _— ol om ~ 
per ronal on Basket Making. (Morse) . 5Oc. 8x12%; 500 sheets, 7 .ibs., + $1.10 Pumpkins. Chrysanthemum 
R DRAWINGS TO COLOR Easy Things to Draw. (Augsburg)... . . 48e. Owl and Moon Birds 
OTHE ss Active Games for Schoolroom and Pla ound : 35c. REED AND RAFFIA—Pos e Extra Hallowe'en Scene Animals 
Landscapes to Color 10 designs, 6 x 9, . 15¢. yer Sate A 
Flowers to Color. 10 designs, 6 x 9 16c. | Games and Exercises, Outdoor and In,. . .”. 20c. Reed. N Best Quality Only 96 . iganins, Plain to 
Filey Bracines to Coler AN Nidhi: 30e. PAPER TT ie. No. Wee! Ne 3 p00: 85. dos.” * All colors. In folds 10 ft long and 20 
Flags to Color, Twelve nations 165c. CUTTING AND PASTING Refia. ‘nattral beet, quality.” ; 2c. ity yy XE 
C <b aren ond chet Fg - 10 designs, coe + 3 Cut-Out Book. 111 pages, silhouette patterns. 60c. Oc. | Ram Need bd oy: ay es _ color, a6s For window and Backboard decoration. 
alendars to Se With Scissors and Paste. 64 pages, silhouette esp 5, S Folds are 10 ft. long by 6% in. wide. 
; Holiday Designs to Color is’ designs, 15 c. flowers, leaves, fruits, children. animals, etc 26e. a Handled Scissors BS Se, eace ane P » 
; BUILT-UP POSTERS = ae eS sharp Flying Witel ornfeld 
ying Witch orn field 
[- A set o FE WEAVING MATS ——. 33 28 aid Witch and Kettle beteerdies 
sheets of 9 x 12 w Nickel Plated Scissors, 4% 
eaving Mats. Made of CT ~ 
beary, x5 "pa strong _ tinted construction * blunt or sharp ae} DENNISON’S INSTRUCTION 
per von pch | taber,7 nck guare ee | tor 1 Make Covpe Muon, Plover Ts 
are prin e ow to ake Crepe Paper Costumes 
full outline of anf Se. rinted to" show ooo LICATORS The Bogie Book (Hallowe'en helps) 10. 
poster to ERS. PLI RS 
inp. | the cutting lines; no n 
built, ap. Sita. | les. reauin Chicago Pencil Sha HALLOWE’EN NOVELTIES 
directions with No, 1. 23 gre oinats. 425 e - mre) Invitations Owls, cats, etc Print- 
eac ,. ad Zz 
—— Child Life Built. No, 2. 25 brown mats, 25 “ef Giant Pencil Fortune Telling Cards "ougi- 
oa ‘p osters. ringes. asst'd colors, 0c. . nuts, House of Fate. Ap 
Mounts one Standard Weaving Mats. 6 Ciiicago "Baten tograph with eee. pe hos. 
—=—= colored pa standard colors for fring- bottle of ink and sponge. Party Ora ,. and black 
ten attractive pictures, es. 6 other attractive col- Size 6% x 10. 2.10 . each; $1.00 per doz 
rane Built-Up Posters. Mounts and colored pager ors for mats. The mats are 6% by 6%, fringe Size 10x 12 3.10 Cross Black Cats, 5. in. high, 
for ten popular flower studies, slits are % im. apart; 24 mats, 24 Fringee. 40c. Size 10 x 15. 3.60 per doz 








Bird Built-Up Posters Mounts and colored paper 
for ten bright colored pictures neous 50c. 


SLACKROARD STENCH CLEVER COSTUMES A eT ae 


Borders 
Owl and Cat, Jack o Lanters: Fly- 


Place Cards Comical, 10¢. per 





owls, © 
Paper ‘Lanterns ete. Me oran fe corrugated 
ing Witch, Turkey, Pumpkin and 16 
Corn; Fruit, Holly, Mistletoe; Poin- Cats an yi in Gameter 






ea Xo. 2, is in , wt, 




































settia, Santa Claus, Cherry and = 

Hatchet. Cattail, Oak and Acorn, 

Graperinie. Overall Boys, Sunbon- . NN, MASKS, WIGS, BEARDS, MAKE-UP 

net a bie ~ * 

Child Life Calenders, Fagg Saw W pened i MATERIAL 

dars, 24% 3 6c. ; do Wt Women's and Girls Wigs. Any color. 6 kinds: 
Attractive see for. on ‘of the ten school months vi wtih Long braid, Curls, Small Knot, Negro, Indian, 
Poster Stencils. Size. 24x36, Making Jack o° Japanese : . . 760. ea. 

Lanterns. Witch and Cauldron . Feeding Mr. Turkey, Men's Wigs Any color 4 kinds Dressy — 

Turitan Children, Mayflower, Puritans Goin to Indian, Chine 

Church, Proud Mr. Turkey, Christmas Tree anc Special Wi Geor ge and Martha | Washin mW 

mg ‘Round the Tree, Santa Claus and Sleigh, Star " Fine quality white wool, $1.00 

im the East, Washington on Horseback; Lincoln Log i mee curls) $1. ea. Negro Minstrel 

Cabin, Lincoln Splitting Rails, President Coolidge; HNN Beards) Any color 4 kinds: Tramp, Jew, Cala 

( 8. Flag. Sc. ea.; BOc. doz m " Vhiskers, Waxed Mouth ; 

mops. , Cnited Grates any Continent or any State . Imdingnewann tt Mustaches and, Full, Beards eo" colors, Mustache, he, 

H . & Pull Beards ea. ustache a 

Srimant Gotered Crayon. Bont quality. 2 atictin ape Goatee, : 1 

Re % tue, Green, Yelk Purple, Brown. 36c. Meats 17, kinds sen, Os Mai, O10 Mea, Oe . 
er box ramp, Negroes, ckaninny, tchman 

White Stamping Powder, *4 Ib. bag, 16e. . For M verad Pa eants, Irishman, Witch, Uncle Sam, Pretty, Ladies and 

nts, Clowr : 
SILHOUETTE DESIGNS “ a ae, SUG Burm Cork and Cold Cieem.. 2). 1.0 beeen 

Ideal Silhouette Designs les Pla Lip Stick and Nose Putty 

sO animals, birds chil Part and ys } apd Mascaro Flesh, Indian Chinese, 
. , as a a . , . . 

M — c S Sinn —_ We manufacture these costumes for our own trade exclusively. We have used the most suitable cotton Black, White, Olive, Gypsy, Japanese, Sunburnt, 

’ - net M aia ‘C 10ue Fa fabrics obtainable for each costume; including cambric, voiles, cretonne, challis, bunting, star cloth and 40c. ea. 
a eT =2008e 26c. — — ~ olors have been chosen with great care. Practically all costumes are adjustable at the waist 

" and im length. 
Rainy Day Play Silhou We offer this new line of costumes, confident that they are the best and most attractive inexpensive out BRADLEY BOOKS FOR STORY 
ettes. 63 designs ani- fits on ee market TELLING 
mals and birds 30c. We make every effort to fill orders correctly and, when so filled, costumes cannot be returned. We do . 

Patten Silho: 12 . not nod ees L For the Children’s Hour eevee . $1.76 
Fables in Silhouette ee: t tumes. Stori Children Need 75 
best known fable . ’ es Naren & ° 
ee ee CHILDREN’S COSTUMES Tell Me Another Story 3 e5> ar ee 

SEAT WORK Sizes. Age 8, 10, 12. Price $2.60 each. Postpaid. Order by age. Worthwhile Stories 1.78 

Colored Shoe Pegs. 3,000 small pegs, 35c. Litt! e Bo Peep Dmtch Boy Little Boy Bine Mother Goose Scotch Lassie 

Colored Soe Pegs, 1.000 pegs. 1% in 35c. | Wite Red Riding Hood Indian Boy Putch Girt Fairy BRADLEY VILLAGE os. 

Colored Sticks, 1 000 assorted 1 to 5 m., box, 68c. Pierrot Krownie _ Indian Girl Colonial Boy Clown Dutch Village; Pilgrim Village: - - Village; 

i erometry , Bloc =. ; 4 ne gaa parquetry blocks Pierrette Wooden Soldier Coloniai Girl ipino Village apanese Village; Eskimo Vinee: . 
1a squares and diamonds, 6 colors, suggestive African Village; Arabien Village; Hindu Village; 
es 25c. : Abrat Ancoin; Geo w ; : 

Parquetry Blocks. 250 wooden parquetry blocks, — P ‘ WOMEN s COSTUMES Sumaiee — eet = nington. Each, sol 
half squares and diamonds, 6 colors, suggestive Sizes 34, 38, 42 Price, $3.00 each Postpaid. Order by chest measure eas 

designs . | Colonial Dame Spanish Girl Witcl Gyvs Japanese 

Jonted Animéals On cardboard 10 kinds in fe. Dutch Woman Columbia Piersette Panton on U. S. FLAGS 

» | Irish Lasse Scotch Lassie tia G Ck 7 
eS EEE jHoster, ia “eer te re 1 Lassie « assi€ Indian Turkish Girl lown saa emp t « pot . iat 
Straight Ali ‘arm and Z Ss gg Colo , Made of two-ply moth-proof cotton bunting. 7 
Cade 1s canned designs, owing and 2 “ MEN’S COSTUMES good service. Bids defiance to the “a 

Ideal Sewing P Cords 30 interesting designs ior Sizes 26, 40, 44 Price, $3.00 each- Postpaid Order by chest measure. Size Price Size Price 
youngest children : Sc. | Russ c Negro Dr Shie ‘ 2x3 ft $1.36 4x7 ft. $2.76 6) 5 To ft $480 

Alphabet Cards im Strips Spelt letters, capitals ee Sea Desit wate oo Pon txt 2.00 5x8 ft. 3.60 Sxi2zt 6.90 

ee —_ a 400 tablets when cut | Wooden Soldier Pierrot Indian Colonial Puritan 6x9 42 
apa Set, doz. se a ‘ 

Primary Number Cards in Strips Over 400 figures Stertin M1 Wool—Warranted _ © 
Dm "1 rical signs, each in. high. Set, 7ec.; UNCLE SAM COSTUMES Size Price Size Price 

. - one 7 Characteristic Suit of Four Pieces Coat, trousers, vest and hat The pants are made of red and white 2x 3 ft. $2.00 $x 7 ft. $4.50 6x her ft s, 880 

Sentence *‘Ruilding Strips. 250 primer and first read- | stripe cloth. The coat is made of biue star cloth. Adult size, 40 Price, $4.80 each Postpaid Boy's | 3x 5 ft. 3.00 5x 8ft. 6.00 8 x 12 ft. 1.50 

er words ‘ut up in strips to be cut apart before | size. 14 years. Price, $3.60 each. ~ Postyaid +#x6ft 6.00 6x%ft 7.00 
using. Set, 7e.; doa, sets 70c. 

Primary Language Cards 83 exercises 26c. SANTA CLAUS COSTUMES 

Phonic Drill Cards. 56 words, family combinat.ons q We are prepared to supply 
or phonograme Printed on 3x5 im. manila cards Three-Piece Suit Long red coat, cap and good quality mask The coat is banded with white. Two IMPORTANT ! any books published S a 
in type large enough to be clearly seen from all | sizes. medium and large. State size wanted. Price. $4.00 each. Postpaid A. Owen Publishin Company When ordering 
parts of classroom 30c. Four-Piece Suit A three-quarter length red be ited coat, trousers, cap, oilcloth leggings and best quality 4 

Y c. 2. and supplies from us you may include any 

Kibbe Number Drill Cards. 96 two-number combi mnask The coat is banded with white to suggest fur Two sizes, medium and large. - State size wanted items needed Tom the Owen list and thus save 

nations are Printed in type 1 in. high on manila | $8.76 each. Postpaid the time and bother of making out two orders. 
cards 3x5. All the combinations od the addition : . 
subtraction and multiplication table 30c. | IMtustrated Cataiog of Entert its, Plays, C Books and Aids, Schoo! Supplies on request. Address 








‘wren PAINE PUBLISHING COMPANY, rounm streees Dayton, Ohio 
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Helps for Every Teacher 


Sent postpaid at the listed prices 


Opening Exercises 
Morning Exereises for All the Year—Sindelar. Cloth. 254 pages $1. 
BestMemory Gems—Sindelar. Paper. 93 pages ...........seee00 .30 


Seat Work and Occupation 
Flash¥Cards for Rapid Word Drills—Deming. 16 series. Each, in 
I thes oie hn el hte ee cou lalin Gig Vb Kinks 4k eee akin .16 
Nixie Bunny Jointed Picture Cut-outs—Davis. Sets1,2,3and4,each .40 
Practical and Artistic Basketry—Tinsley. Cloth. 144 pages. 112 
NS <0 5:60 co thou SAGER clean ROLE Res Sane eenwcens 1.00 
= Primary Seat Work, Sense Training and Games— 
: ~— Smith. Cioth. 160 pages. Over 300 illustrations .85 
Primary Sewing and Color Cards—Cleaveland. 









i] mamuysecrvom| Sets 1,2 and3. Each 25 3 for........ 65 
\8] ““xpcves, || Straight Line Sewing Cards. Farm and Zoo Series 

13] ra a. eae 25 
| § 2 | Spool Knitting —McCormack. Cloth. 79 pages. 

18] Oe ERE SrA ae aap .80 
; ‘Language and Composition 











2 | Games and Rhymes for Language Teaching in the 
s First Four Grades—Deming. Cloth. 123 pages .85 

} Language and Composition by Grades—Hammond. 
J ——_]} Cloth. DOE POG 6 oo accuse ccccscccsecrcesssece 1.00 
Language Games for All Grades—Deming. Cloth. 90 pages........ .80 
Or with 54 cards for pupils’ use ......... gc ereescescorescvsees 1.20 
Methods and Materials for Composition—Deming. Cloth. 232 pages 1.20 
One Hundred Stories for Reproduction—Grove. Paper. 80 pages.. .30 
Primary Language Stories—Deming. 49cardsinenvelope. Perset..  .50 


Arithmetic Helps q 
Moody Number Games. Series I and II. Each in cardboard box. 
ed El eR eos ee tee hasan) ARR Rane 
Number Games for Primary Grades—Harris-Waldo. Cloth. 123 pages 
Number Stories—Deming. Cloth. 205 pages ...........-.--+.-+- 
Number Teaching in the Primary Grades—Seeley. Paper .40 Cloth 


Teachers’ Books 
Easy Things to Draw—Awugsburg. Paper. 77 large pages ........ .45 
Easy Drawings for the Geography Class—Augsburg. Paper. 95 large “ 
OO i cad td pe CR ECE E ORS eRSOACRRAADEN ECS SEV ECEESS’O0-€ d 
How” to Teach Phonics—Calkins. Cloth. 90 pages .............. .80 
Art of Class Management and Discipline—Taylor. Cloth. 115 pages 1.00 
Two Hundred Games that Teach—Smith. Cloth. 154 pages ..... 1.00 
Simplex Class Record. Paper .35. Cloth. 76 pages .............. .50 
—_ Keilo P 48 20 
Best Primary Songs— gg. Paper. PAM. 6 once sscncssscess ‘ 
Kindergarten and Primary Songs—Everett. Linen. 64 large pages.. .75 
Merry Melodies—Hanson. Paper. 64 large pages .............++- .20 
Weaver’s New School Songs—Weaver. Paper. 96 large pages...... .30 
Write for our new 1925 Catalog of Books, Helps and Supplies for 
Teachers and Schools 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY 
Dept. 2 B. 17 East Twenty-third Street, Chicago 


SRRR 











Whenever Mental Strain or 
Depression is Felt 


it is most refreshing and invigorating 
to sip aglass of cool water, containing 
a teaspoonful of 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


The phosphates so necessary to brain power 
are supplied in an effective and agreeable 
form. Non-alcoholic, free from _habit- 
forming drugs, and immediately beneficial. 
Sold by Druggists 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


Z-47 58-18 
































THE 
SILENT READING 


First, Second and Third Readers 


by 
G. T. BUSWELL and W. H. WHEELER 


ADOPTED 


During the Spring of 1924 by 


FOUR STATES 


Alabama, Georgia, Kentucky and Texas 


Also listed or adopted by a very large num- 
ber of cities throughout the country 


Write for free booklet 


WHEELER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Chicago 











PEARSON AND KIRCHWEY’S 


Essentials of English 
LOWER GRADES 


Price, 64 cents 


HE object of the book for Lower Grades (third 

year and review of first and second years) is 

to provide suggestions for work that will be a 
real incentive for spontaneous speaking on the part 
of the pupils and an encouragement for the formation 
of correct habits of speech. 


Oral work receives the chief attention in this 
elementary book. In every case it is made to lead 
up to the written work. 


The work is remarkably well motivated. The first 
lesson for the first school day is an oral lesson on 
“Getting Acquainted.” 


The spirit of the child has been considered in every 
exercise. The appeal to imagination is made 
through fairy stories, make-believe exercises, mind 
pictures, legends, and myths. 


Correct habits of speech and avoidance of common 
errors in the use of pronouns, verbs, etc., are de- 
veloped through many language games. 





American Book Company 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 
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PRIMARY EDUCATION 


SAMPLE COPIES 








We have been compelled 
to eliminate the giving of 
Copyright, 1924, by Educational Publishing Co: Published cana ane is. 
» bY mm ° sam recent is- 
Septem te June ~ rt 


. Entered at ,Boston Post Office 


monthly, 
as Second Class Matter 
AMERICA 








IN THE Untrep STATES OF . A i rn 
When sending new address, ? 4 SUBSCRIPTION RATES printed and in the 
always be sure to give the Subscription Price, $2.00 per year. Single Copies, Twenty-five cents. about the 15th of the month 
old address to w the Canadian Postage, 25c. per year extra. Foreign Postage, 40c per year extra. PRECEDING blication. 
a This Wait until the t of the 
important, as name Boston, Mass., 234 Boylston Street month before writing about 
pe — data | York, N. Y., 221 Fourth Avenue the non-receipt of your 
ete Wid add copy cago, Ill., 2457 Prairie Avenue magazines. 
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The Significance of the Learner’s Method 


Clara A. Trotter 


Director of Courses for Intermediate Grade Teachers, State Normal School, Oshkosh, Wis. 


T is the purpose of this paper to defend in a very brief 
way the following thesis: It is the method used by the 
learner which is of vital importance rather than the 

facts learned. In the first section I shall endeavor to prove 
that the psychological outcomes of learning are a direct 
result of the method used by the learner. In the second 
part I hope to show that not only has the method employed 
by the learner a psychological effect upon him, but that 
his method has a far-reaching sociological effect. 

I once knew a child in the eighth grade for whom United 
States history was very difficult. The movements of the 
armies at Gettysburg and at Antietam were so far removed 
from her experiences that they meant nothing to her. 
Her method of preparing the lesson each day was by 
memorizing and she discovered that copying verbatim the 
paragraphs from the text aided her in the memorization. 
So each day’s assignment was copied, sometimes several 
times. Well does she remember the scenes in her home just 
preceding tests. There was before her each time the 
tremendous task of copying and learning, for she found that 
the facts of the various lessons had not stayed with her. 
There were periods of copying and memorizing; then 
periods of weeping and then more copying and memorizing. 

The results of this procedure were many and lasting. 
In the first place this child learned not only facts of history 
but she learned other reactions toward the subject. She 
developed a hatred for history and it was not until she 
became a teacher in the eighth grade that she really learned 
what a delightful and live subject it is. In the second place, 
she learned to lose confidence in herself, believing that 
history was a subject which she could never master. The 
first time that an offer came to her to teach in an eighth 
grade, she declined, for she felt that she could never be a 
successful teacher of history. She dreaded the courses in 
history necessary for her college degree and it was not until 


she had had a delightful course at the University of Chicago 
one summer, under the leadership of Dr. Bourne of the 
Northwestern Reserve University, that she felt inclined 
to seek other courses in history. In the third place, she 
learned an uneconomical, ineffective method of study which 
persists even yet. All of her life she has had to combat 
this and even now when studying she has the inclination 
to copy difficult passages instead of studying them to get 
their meaning. 

As a pupil in the elementary school this child learned 
some facts in history. At the same time she learned to 
hate the subject; she learned to believe that she could not 
master it: she learned an inefficient, uneconomical method 
of work. The facts of Bull Run and Runnymede have long 
since faded away, but the other things which she learned 
have persisted. If she had been shown a good method of 
study the results would have been very different. She 
would have mastered the subject, loved it and have devel- 
oped a belief in her own ability. And so I maintain that 
the outcomes of study are determined by the method used 
by the learner and that therefore it is the method which is 
of far greater importance and significance than the facts 
learned. 

To prove my point further, I quote from an article by 
Professor Kilpatrick in Teachers College Record, Vol. XXII, 
313 and 314: “Whether we like it or not, whether we know 
it or not, a child learning the multiplication combinations 
is alsoat the same time learning something about dawdling 
or not dawdling. The way he studies his multiplication 
fixes or tends to fix him somewhere on the dawdling or 
alert-manner-of-learning scale; and his position on this 
scale is sometimes just as important as the thing which he 
and the teacher, both with a curious narrowness of vision, 
thought he was learning singly and alone. There are, 


moreover. many other scales on which he is simultaneously 
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registering himself; the scale of liking or disliking arith- 
metic; the scale of liking or disliking school and teacher 
(how many of our children leave school as soon as the law 
allows); the scale of self-respect; the scale of a just or 
unjust estimate of one’s powers; the scale of believing that 
it does or does not pay to try; the scale of believing that I 
have succeeded in the degree that I have “put it over” on 
the teacher; the scale of believing that books and schools 
have nothing or something to do with life as I and my 
family know it and believe in it; the scale of believing that 
teachers, principals and the whole tribe of law-givers and 
law-enforcers, wherever found, do or do not represent a 
tyrannical effort to suppress real living. There are, to be 
sure, many questions regarding these various scales and the 
transfer of the attitudes so built to other situations. But 
who can question that there are many such learnings going 
on in each child all the time, and that the sum of the con- 
comitant, incidental, or by-product learnings may and often 
does vastly overshadow the specific school learnings, and may 
in the end determine whether the child shall continue his 
school learning or even value and use what he has been taught.” 

I once heard Dr. Charles Judd of the University of 
Chicago say that ex-President Harper of the same university 
believed that the best results are attained if the learner 
used the “intensive” method. So firmly did ex-President 
Harper believe this that he organized the work at Chicago 
on this basis. Intensive work is done for twelve weeks in 
a subject, classes meeting daily, and this constitutes a 
major’s work. 

With this paper in mind I have talked with a number of 
students in Teachers College, Columbia University, to find 
out how they work to get the best results and to give to them 
as students the greatest satisfaction. Five out of the seven 
interviewed say that the intensive method is the only 
method by which they can do good work. One student 
said that if she knew that there was an important piece of 
work to be done, an important report or paper, she 
worked all around it clearing up all other work in order that 
she might have a short period of time for intensive work on 
the important problem. This method insures better results 
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and gives her the greatest joy and satisfaction in the work. 
The others favoring the intensive method said that it was 
their only means of doing a really creditable piece of work. 

And so it is the way that the learner works, it is his method 
of attack that determines whether the outcome is creditable 
or whether his work brings with it a satisfaction. In this 
connection I quote from Mr. Dobson on animal learning. 
“The importance of the vigor with which an animal per- 
forms an act has been underestimated by some students 
of behavior. The more nearly the whole active organism 
is directed towards the accomplishment of the act the 
more rapidly will the act be perfected. The subjects which 
chose most quickly and made the greatest effort to reach 
the food learned in about one-half the time that it took for 
those subjects which did not seem anxious to get to the 
food.” —Psychology, Vol. I, page 272, November, 1918 

Not only does the learner’s method react more vitally 
upon his own life than do the facts which he learns, but his 
method is so far-reaching that it also has great social 
significance. That which has contributed most to our 
progress in civilization was the scientific method applied 
to all science. Not until learners ceased looking for 
“ready-made solutions” and were willing to seek new 
truths and “follow them wherever they might lead” did 
civilization make any strides forward. Whether a society 
will become a static one or a dynamic one depends upon the 
method of that society’s learners. If its learners accept 
all facts and ideas without question; accept all institutions 
as the final solving of all problems, then that society must 
necessarily be an unprogressive one. If, on the other hand, 
its learners have an open-minded, critical, questioning 
attitude, ever looking for new problems and a better way of 
solving the old, then inevitably there must develop a 
progressive society. 

My conclusion is that the method of the learner has a 
more vital psychological bearing upon him as an individual 
than have the facts which he learns. His method has a 
sociological significance also, for his method of study deter- 
mines whether he will or will not contribute something new 
to aid in the solving of society’s many problems. 


National Picture W eek 


National Picture Week, the great annual Feast of 
Pictures, will be celebrated this year October 13 to 23. 
Its observance is for the sake of stimulating appreciation 
of good pictures, and indicating their importance in beauti- 
fying the home and bringing joy to the individual. 

The celebration of Picture Week is under the auspices 
of the American Art Bureau, an organization devoted to 
promotion of art in the school and the home. This associ- 
ation has done much to tell the public of the great variety 
of excellent reproductions of classic and modern paintings 
which are available at reasonable prices, and to indicate 
to home furnishers the place that good pictures have in 
those homes which express beauty and culture. The work 
of the American Art Bureau has the endorsement of edu- 
cators, museums of art, women’s clubs and libraries. Its 
headquarters are 166 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. 

Because children, especially, love pictures, the observance 
of National Picture Week in schools and libraries of the 
country is most appropriate. This annual emphasis placed 
upon the importance of good pictures does its part to help 


form the taste of growing children for art, and gives: 


additional impetus to the year-around study of pictures, 
which is part of the program of progressive schools. 

Some of the suggestions offered for observing this Feast 
of Pictures are here given: 

Select a fine picture each day of the week for study 
(original or reproduction). Look up material on artist, 
his time and country and, if a reproduction, the location 
of the original of this painting. 

List the fine picturesin theschool. Study and discuss them. 


List the fine pictures in the home and study them. 

Select a well-known American artist for study for the week. 

Have a picture exhibit in each room, or in the school. 
For this, call on local women’s clubs to help, and ask 
picture dealers of the city to loan framed pictures or have 
an exhibit in the store. 

Visit picture galleries or see library collections of prints. 
Find interesting modern pictures among the reproductions, 
as well as the familiar masterpieces. 

Arrange to have a framed picture presented to the 
school or to each classroom, through the effort of pupils. 

Dramatize masterpieces by arranging figure groups to 
represent originals. This is good for an entire school to 
work on. 

Have written papers and discussions about pictures and 
their use as part of home furnishing, pictures in books, in 
schools, the home, art galleries, and in hospitals, clubs and 
other public buildings. 

Study the different kinds of print processes: etchings, 
lithographs, block prints, monotypes, aquatints, messo- 
tints and others. 

Have memory exercises and games in recognizing pictures. 

Let children choose their favorite picture from several 
shown them, and say why chosen. 

Let domestic science classes in home furnishing show 
how pictures may set the color note of a room, with draperies 
and other furnishings harmonizing. 

Through this emphasis on good pictures, an appreciation 
of the work of both modern and classic artists, through 
excellent reproductions of their paintings, will be deepened. 
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Correlation Project for Third or Fourth Grade 


(Platoon School) 


Annie L. MaeKinnon 
Instructor in Story Telling and Primary Literature, Teachers College, University of Akron 


(Book rights reserved) 


ONSIDERING the rather full treatment given to the 
September project in correlation, only brief outlines 
will suggest future projects. 

Let us say that the project for October has its beginning 
in the Home Room, when a group of 3A children could 
read from the Elson Third Reader the story entitled, 
“Columbus and His Son, Diego.” 

On the birthday of Columbus, the twelfth of October, 
the literature teacher could ask for stories about Columbus. 
It would be ideal if some student should tell the story they 
had just read from their readers; if not, the teacher could 
ask, “Have you had anything in your readers about 
Columbus?” During the attendant discussion, the ques- 
tions of the teacher should lead the conversation, by degrees, 
into the country of the Indians. This could easily be done 
by following the sequence of events as they are recounted in 
the “Story of Columbus,” as found in “In Storyland,” by 
Elizabeth Harrison. 

When this country has been reached and the children, in 
imagination, are standing on American soil, the following 
question could be asked: ‘How do you think the Indians 
felt when they saw the ships of Columbus coming toward 
their land?” Your answers will be many and various, so 
you will be led naturally and easily into the statement, 
“T know a story that tells us how they felt.” Without fail 
the demand follows: “Tell it tous!” Then tell the follow- 
ing story, ‘The Coming of the White Man,” written by 
Julia M. Mills in the Story Telling Three Class at the Univer- 
sity. This original story, by the way, is illustrative of still 
further correlation, coming, as it does, from the Teachers 
College. 


The Coming of the White Man 


In the days that are forgotten, 

In the days before the White Man 
Sailed across the big sea water; 

In the days when only Red Men 
Roamed at will through this, our country, 
From the eastward, to the westward; 
Roamed as far as this land reaches 
To the northward, to the southward, 
Over mountains, plains, prairies: 
Then it was that in the High Lands 
Dwelt the tribes of peaceful Red Men. 


Their big chief, the Great Moneda, 
Ruled his tribes with love and wisdom; 
And the tribes, around their campfires, 
As they smoked their many peace-pipes, 
Praised Moneda for his guidance. 


So he ruled through many seasons 
Until old age came upon him. 

Then, one day, he called Kitchemo, 
He the eldest son, and noble. 

Tall was he and very handsome; 

In his eyes the look of wonder, 
Longing, reaching toward the future 
For some vision which he knew not. 


Then upspake the feeble Chieftain: 
“Go, my Son, into the forest, 

Make thy bed of cedar branches, 

Taste not food, nor drink the raindrops, 

’Till thy soul, freed from its fetters, 


Shall arise and see the Vision, 

Then thine ears shall hear the message 
That the Great and Mighty Spirit 
Sends to guide the Chiefs of Nations.” 


So the brave young chief, Kitchemo, 
Went into the silent forest, 

Made his bed of cedar branches, 

Took not food nor drank the raindrops, 
Waited six long days in silence; 

Then he fell into a slumber 

And he dreamed a dream of wonder. 


Lo! he saw the Big Sea Water 
Stretching far away to eastward, 

Where the sun comes from its Kingdom 
Lighting all the sky with glory. 

And from out the Sunrise Kingdom, 
Sailing on the Big Sea Water, 

Rising, falling with the billows, 

With their white wings Spread in motion, 
Three great birds came ever westward. 


Then the voice of the Great Spirit 
Spake these words unto Kitchemo: 

“On these white birds are the White Men, 
And the White Men are your brothers: 
They shall teach you words of wisdom, 
They shall bring to you a message: 
Treat them kindly, share your kingdom 
With the strangers from a far land.” 


That was all. Then brave Kitchemo 
Rose up from his bed of cedars, 

Ate the food and drank the raindrops 
That his people had provided. 

When his strength had come upon him 
Back he went to wise Moneda, 

And he told him of the Vision 

And the words of the Great Spirit. 


Then Moneda called the wise men 

And to them he gave this message: 
“Go unto the distant regions 

Far to northward, far to southward, 

To the eastward, and the westward; 

Bid the Chiefs of all the Nations 

Come and gather here for council.” 


So, when many moons had vanished, 
All the big Chiefs met together 

And held council o’er the Vision 

And the meaning of the white birds. 
Spoke they then of the Great Spirit 
And his message to Kitchemo. 

Then they said, ‘‘It is the message 
That the Great and Mighty Spirit 
Sends unto the tribes of Red Men. 
We will welcome our white brothers, 
We will heed their words of wisdom, 
We will give them gifts of beauty, 
And the land that was our fathers 
We will give them for their wigwams.” 
And the Big Chiefs smoked in silence. 
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As the council fire burned lower 

They all turned their faces eastward— 
Eastward, where the Big Sea Water 
Stretches to the Sunrise Kingdom. 


After many moons of waiting, 
After many moons of watching, 
Lo! from out the Sunrise Kingdom, 
Three white birds came sailing westward, 
Westward to the Land of Sunset. 
Then the great Chiefs hurried eastward 
To the shores of the Big Water. 
There they knelt in supplication, 
And Moneda, the wise Chieftain, 
Cried unto the Mighty Spirit: 
“May thy children never fail thee; 
* May the Red Man heed the wisdom 
Spoken by his pale-faced brother; 
May the pale face love the Red Man!” 


As they knelt in adoration, 

Forth into the quiet waters 

That lay close against the forest, 
Gliding, floating, gently swaying, 
Came the great white birds and rested, 
Rested there in silent beauty. 


Thus from out the Sunrise Kingdom 
Came the White Gods to the Red Men; 
Came the White Man to his brother. 
—Julia M. Mills 


At the close of the story show the picture by Reid, called 
“The Coming of the White Man” (Elson Picture Company, 
Belmont, Mass. Twenty cent size.) There are also two 
pictures of statuary put out by the University Prints 
Company, Boston, Mass., which emphasize this side of the 
Columbus story, ‘The Coming of the White Man,” H-145, 
and “The Sun Vow,” H-146. - 

In the Science Room the condition of the country, the 
Indians, their beliefs, habits and customs, at that early 
time, could be brought before the children. 

The Art Room could reproduce a small scene of the 
“Landing of Columbus,” which would work out nicely for 
a cover to a language book, the result of work in the Home 
Room. 

In the Gymnasium a tribal dance could be taught to the 
children, and in the Music Room an Indian chant or prayer 
would add to the correlation. 

The Library could re-inforce the story by reading the 
following: ‘In Columbus’ Time,” Book House, Vol. IT., 
by Miller, and “How Columbus Got His Ships,” in “Chil- 
dren’s Literature,” by Curry and Clippenger. 

In the meantime the Literature Room could be working 
out a reproduction for the Auditorium. As many children 
as wished to do so could learn the story; three or four 
groups could practice posing the picture by Reid. When 
well enough prepared for an audience to get a clear idea 
of the presentation, it could be given in the Auditorium, 
preceded by a brief talk by one of the children about the 
picture and the author. “The Coming of the White Man,” 
by George A. Reid (See Elson Leaflet. Ten cents). Intro- 
duce the Tribal Dance and the Chant in their proper places, 
thus having the children do the story in pantomime while 
the story teller tells it. Costumes and accessories, worked 
out in Domestic Science and Manual Training Rooms will 
bring still more activities into the project. The Window 
Transparency worked out by Mrs. Barnhart could be made 
in the upper grade Art Room by the pupils and presented 
to the Literature Room, Home Room or Auditorium. 

It is to be desired that the atmosphere established and 
the impression left upon the minds of the children be the 
uplifting and idealistic one that Mrs. Mills has succeeded 
so well in bringing out in her story. Let the sordid and 
unpleasant developments that followed the coming of the 
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white man to the Indians come later in the lives of the 


children, when they are better able to discriminate and 
judge. 


Window Transparency 


A very effective window transparency illustrating the 
coming of Columbus is made as follows: 

Make a frame 12” by 18” of black cardboard. Cut from 
black silhouette paper the trees, ground and Indians all in 
one piece, then paste to back of frame. Paste a sheet of 
light blue tissue paper (a) to back of frame. Cut irregular 
strips of darker blue tissue paper (5) and paste to sides of 
frame, back of the light blue paper. Cut the three ships 
and a very narrow horizon line from the black paper and 
paste to sides of frame back of light blue tissue paper. 
Hang this transparency in the window. 

In the early morning, before daylight is very strong, the 
boats will be very misty, while the foreground will stand out 
distinctly. About noon, when the light is stronger, the 
boats will be more distinct, and in late afternoon they will 
fade into the distance again. Children love to watch the 
changing effect.—Jane Barnhart 


Story Play 


What is Story Play? 

Its Function in Education. 

Requirements of a story for return through play. 
Material according to periods of growth. 

Types of stories for return. 

Method. 

Devices. 

Summary. 


When the demand arose for dramatization in connection 
with school work, the response was swift and enthusiastic 
with the majority of teachers. There were, however, some 
who waited and experimented carefully, weighing each 
argument for and against. 

In time it was admitted that in order to be educational 
in result, the dramatic work could not follow the same 
method that it had in the past. 

Educational dramatics was an entirely different factor 
of education. Instead of concerning itself with acting, the 
return from the child would have to take the form of 
spontaneous and individual action. Discussion established 
the fact that ‘induced dramatic expression is educational 
only as it is spontaneous, responding to an impulse from 
within”; otherwise all harmonious association of parts 
would be lacking. With the spirit of exhibition eliminated 
and spontaneous expression in the lead, ideals would take 
shape, vocabulary would be purified, speech would be 
sweetened, voices modulated and manner influenced. 

Admitted, then, that the directors, trainers or coaches 
of olden times were not the ones to take charge, there must 
be found those who would guide and bring out, not dictate 
and show how. 

The cut-and-dried, stilted, inartistic and artificial pro- 
duction which paralyzed and obstructed originality was no 
longer the method desired, but rather a playing of the story 
which would set free noble emotions, tear away all ob- 
structions that stood in the way of the naturally dramatic, 
emotional and ingenious interpretation; and which would 
develop, above all, a safe, sane and logical thinking on the 
part of the player. 

So the term, “Educational Dramatics,” seemed a sound 
title, and since the motive back of it was to educate and not 
to gain applause, to be concerned over what the children 
acquired mentally, morally and physically, and not the 
impression made upon the audience, the newer interpreta- 
tion of the old ‘‘ Dramatics” seemed to be the thing desired. 

Emma Sheridan Fry in her little book, ‘“ Educational 
Dramatics,” says: “The measure of educational profit in 
dramatic work is not the entertainment value of the per- 
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formance to the audience, it is the educational value of the 
preparation to the player.” 

According to the above statement, it is readily seen that 
the playing of the story, the rehearsing of it two or a dozen 
times, is where educational development takes place— 
while a motive only is furnished by the actual performance 
behind footlights and for an audience. It is admittedly 
necessary, of course, that this motive should have its place, 
for the child is going to enter more whole-heartedly into 
his story-play if he knows that ultimately he or his fellow- 
pupils can “do” it for some who know it not. 

A retarded group of third grade children worked happily, 
interestedly, and did surprisingly original and constructive 
thinking on.a story called “The Two Flags,’! because they 
alone were “doing” this story and they would give it in 
the auditorium for their companion group and, best of all, 
each member of the group had a part. A company of 
soldiers made it possible to use every boy, and an uncouth, 
slouching boy ((but likable and eager to do), was a different 
fellow when, as captain, erect, brave, noble, respectful to 
his country’s flag, he led his soldiers through their drill 
upon the stage. This point demonstrates one of the great- 
est values of educational dramatics—the making over of 
some child mentally, morally and physically—and that, too, 
a child unsuited to the part in every way. Another boy, 
who in action and looks seemed born to the part, cheerfully 
and gladly played the part of just plain soldier. 

Training dramatic talent for the stage or for show is not 
in the same world with “ Educational Dramatics,” but the 
primary and paramount call in it is to develop toward life 
and citizenship. Dramatic expression is a necessary part 
of the education of every individual, and not for the gifted 
few. It is also entirely possible to train the gifted child, 
who might otherwise become an eyesore and a torture to the 
public and her friends, into a kindly, unselfish and whole- 
some citizen of these United States. 

In time the term, “ Educational Dramatics,’’ metamor- 
phosed naturally into one word, “ Dramatization.” While 
its motive is still worthy, the term seems unwieldy and 
rather formal. Would not story-play create an atmosphere 
more indicative of the spontaneous, bubbling expression of 
a child. Would it not be far less formal and more beauti- 
fully simple, suggesting the spirit which should permeate 
all of our work with children? 

It has been said that two-thirds of all play is dramatic, 
and story play uses more senses than does any other art, 
bringing a lesson not only to the audience, but many lessons 
to those who play. The child remembers, with keenest 
recall and joy, that which he learned through doing it 
dramatically. How imperative, then, that we should 
remember that we are training him for the service of 
citizenship, not for the art of acting, and that the story play 
period is for the development of a safe and sane imagination, 
not for the parrot-like power of imitation and impersonation. 


How Story Play. Functions in Education 


Story Play should concern itself with that type of 
dramatization only which makes vivid the perceptions and 
which permits the child, through its use, to express con- 
ceptions. It is an expression of the child’s natural desire, 
and cannot fail to be constructive, thus allowing individual 
interpretation, because born of his imaginative genius. 
In real life, he has real environment to study. A new situ- 
ation is sometimes presented through pictures, regardless 
of the fact that pictures, unless artistic, only tend to hamper 
the imagination. When a child plays what he hears or 
reads, the imagination furnishes the environnient, building 
an apperceptive mass, and enables him to formulate his 
mind-pictures unhampered by the limitations of facts. The 
process of projected material and its attendant return moves 
along in the following steps: the story, which quiets; the 
imagination, which gets busy; the emotions, which begin 
to stir, and lastly, the desire to say and do, which bursts 
forth in the familiar demand, “Let’s play that!” 
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There are those who criticise dramatization or story plays, 
saying that initiative only is developed through its use. 
There are others who, during a five-minute observation of 
the story play of a game story, may say most unfairly, 
“There is nothing of value in this aimless running around.” 
Why not be fair enough to take the time to see that back 
of that “aimless running around,” which is joy for the child 
(and our aim is to educate through joy), these children are 
thinking logically, concentrating attentively, speaking 
originally and in good English, co-operating unselfishly as a 
group, developing initiative, executive ability and forgetful- 
ness of self, and last and best, having tanned into the very 
hides of their souls, through play, not preachment, one of 
the highest and finest lessons for home-builders in the world. 
To all such, who speak without due consideration, let these 
words govern their future speech, “It is the maiden aunt 
who knows exactly how her nieces and nephews should be 
brought up.” 

Gesell says: ‘Dramatic interpretation is the vital spark 
dropped in the lap of formalism and routine.” 

The function, then, of the story play is fourfold. Through 
interest appeal, which may be termed the electric current 
which operates the growth of the three states of being, 
character is developed, mentality is steadied, and the body is 
strengthened and made useful. 


Interest Appeal 


This interest appeal “creates a purpose for listening, 
relieves formality, acts as a prop to discipline, vitalizes 
reading, illuminates geography and history, gives motive 
and utility to handwork, lends significance to the school 


library and, best of all, produces reciprocity between teacher 
and child.” 


Moral Growth 


As an ethical self-starter, story play teaches the humani- 
ties through joy. Through a “joyful exercise of the 
imagination” the child sees himself as the hero of every 
story he hears. He “struts his little hour upon the stage,” 
then plays the part again and again whenever opportunity 
offers. 

Robert Louis Stevenson says: “Unless the youth can 
work off certain sins through dramatic play, he is as little 
to be depended upon as an unvaccinated infant.” 

By acting the right type of story, character is built up 
and strengthened, and we have a fighting chance of over- 
coming the suggestions of the film plays. A group of fourth 
grade boys became so fond of playing Raymond Alden’s 
“Knights of the Silver Shield,”? that this play was carried 
over into their summer vacation. Thus, by repetition, 
certain humanities gripped these boys more closely through 
habit, and time spent living with ideal types of knighthood 
could not fail to have its effect and ultimate return, no 
matter how infinitesimal that return. 

Think of being able to put aside our limitations and step 
out of the stolid, prosaic things of life into that rainbow 
castle of dreams! The child does this and so increases his 
curiosity with regard to life and its far-reaching meaning. 
By taking upon himself the impersonation of “Johnny 
Cake,’ his experience is enriched; he senses the outside 
world of persons and things, and in after life he will remem- 
ber the disastrous outcome of Johnny Cake’s fraternizing 
with the sly old fox. His perception of motive and judg- 
ment of character will be sharpened by a memory of this 
old, old folk tale of our primitive ancestors. 

In after life the man will hold his head the higher, his 
face will light up with the purifying fire of chivalry, courtesy 
will direct his words and actions when he recalls that, as 
a boy, he was one of brave Sir Rollin’s knights and did his 
service to God and man, when he played in Miss Harrison’s 
uplifting story, “How Cedric Became a Knight.’”* He 
may even find, in an old trunk in the attic, the sword he 
made of wood, whittled roughly and inaccurately with his 

(Ccntinued on page 532) 
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The Squirrel 


Susie C. PEABODY *Cuas E. Boyp 


squir-rel gave 


all his neigh - 





— 





* All rights reserved 


Altho’ it was in summer They dined on nuts and acorns, 
They in furs were finely dressed. Drank the water from the brook; 
They brushed their coats so neatly, Then romped up to the tree-tops 
And tried to lookftheir best, And hid in ev’ry nook, 

And tried to look“their best. And hid in ev’ry nook. 


At last the sun was setting, 

O so big and round and red! 

Each said “Good-night,” and scampered 
Home to his little bed, 

Home to his little bed. 
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II 


Blanche Bulifant McFarland, Colorado 


Poultry 
I Initiating; the Project 


In our study of people and the life about us, we have 
learned that there are some things that all people must 
have just in order that they may live. What are these 
things? Which could you do without more easily—food 
or clothing? Shelter or food? 

Have you stopped to think of the different kinds of food 
we have? It will astonish some of us to learn how many 
different things we eat in the course of a day, a week, a 
season, a year. Let us list the foods we might have at 

Breakfast Dinner Supper 

Now let us see if we can tell from just what source we 
get each one of these foods. Perhaps we go to the store and 
buy them; but where and from whom does the storekeeper 
get them? And where does the man who sold them to the 
storekeeper get them? (Trace back to source of supply.) 
Write opposite many of the foods listed the exact thing 
from which obtained, as: beefsteak—cow; eggs—poultry; 
pork chops—hogs; etc. Such a number of foods, and so 
many things to furnish these foods for us! 

Yet, if we look closely, we find that we can group ss 
many of these foods together that, after all, there are not 
so many classes or families. For instance, much of our 
bread is made from flour, which is made from ———(wheat), 
and that isa ? (Grain.) Let us find other foods that 
are of the grain family. Who can discover another family 
from which many of our foods come? (Continue thus, 
until the animal, vegetable, fruit families are well identified 
in the minds of the pupils.) 

Have you noticed any differences in the kinds of foods 
we have at different times of the year? What are some of 
the foods that come and go with the spring? The summer? 
The fall? The winter? In each case, why? 

But, you see, that leaves many of our foods to go with 
us the year round. Let us pay especial attention to these 
foods, because there must be some very good reasons for 
Nature having provided them for us all the time—they 
must have especial values, and we shall want to know some- 
thing of these values and of the ways and means of adapting 
these foods to our all-the-year-round demand for them. 

What one of these all-the-year-round sources of food 
supply have you raised, or seen raised? How many have 
fowl of one kind or another at home? How many have 
visited aregular poultry farm? Would you like to visit one 
of the poultry farms near here? While we are preparing 
for our visit there are many things we shall want to learn. 


II Procedure 





Class Study 


Each day’s discussion should set some problem or open 
up some avenue of interest which will cause the pupils to 
be searching about for information. Meanwhile, the follow- 
ing points will have to be developed: 


1 What do you understand by the term fowl? 
term poultry? By the term poultry farm? 

2 List the poultry farms in our vicinity. Give exact 
name. Exact location. 

At this point, it is a good plan to divide the class into as 
many groups or “committees” as there are poultry farms 
to be studied, and have each group determine upon a certain 
farm as its particular study. Have each committee elect 
its own leader, and help these leaders to assume responsi- 
bility for and carry forward the work of the committees. 
Group meetings may be planned for. Also, a few meetings 


By the 


of group leaders can be made very profitable: one, to 
discuss what is to be done, so that the leaders may be 
mutually helpful in the planning. and one or more to discuss 
the progress being made, necessary changes in former plans, 
etc. While leaders are held directly responsible for the 
accomplishments of their committees, each individual 
should be made to feel his personal responsibility for carry- 
ing forward the project, and given an opportunity to make 
his contribution. 
3 Kinds of poultry suited to the locality. 
4 Methods of hatching; raising. 
5 Feeding. 
a Kinds of food. 
b Amount of food. 
c Time of and method of feeding. 
d As to water. 
6 Care as to temperature; as to providing exercise for 
birds; as to cleanliness. 
7 Selection of breeds for meat; for laying. 
8 Food values to us. 
a Of the meat. 
b Of the eggs. 
9 Marketing. 
a As to handling for 
(1) Local markets. 
(2) Distant markets. 
b Baby chicks 
(1) Shipping eggs. 
(2) Packing and transportation. 
(3) Selling prices and costs compared. 
c Eggs 
(1) Packing and transportation. 
(2) Price considerations. 
d Birds 
(1) Broilers, friers, etc. 
(2) Price considerations. 
10 Humane considerations 
a Care of poultry yard, of houses, etc. 
b Providing food, water, and air for fowl during 
shipment. 


Visit to a Poultry Farm 


It is advisable to have the entire class visit one poultry 
farm, so that one may be made the basis of reference and 
comparison for consideration throughout; while it is prefer- 
able that the entire class visit all farms studied, if this for 
any reason is not feasible, all but the one type farm may 
be visited only by the committees which elected to study 
them. Arrangements for such visits may be made by the 
group leader, working with the teacher, and the manager 
of the farm; in rare cases the group leader may be able to 
make such arrangements without the help of the teacher, 
but that is exceptional with children so young. Careful 
planning on the part of the teacher, with such announce- 
ments as will allow the children to tell their parents before 
and come prepared for the trip will eliminate possible 
friction along that line. If the preparation for the visit 
has been what it should be, the eagerness of the pupils to 
see and learn will preclude the question of disorder and 
enable the teacher to mingle freely with her pupils as one 
of them, the attitude of all being that of comrades in 
learning. 


Report of the Visit 


Children may make their reports in the form of free 
oral discussion, with or without reference to notes made 
during the visit; or, upon occasion, pupils may bring to 
class written accounts to read to the class. In either case, 
the reports should cover most of the factual phases previ- 
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Susly considered, and bring out any new facts and any 
points of particular interest learned. This should be held 
one of the best possible opportunities for language work, 
the teacher constantly leading her pupils into knowledge 
and appreciation of such language values as organi ation of 
material, accuracy and clarity of expression, interesting ways 
of expressing a fact or opinion, and, of course, correct form. 


Writing the Report 


The written report may be a composite of individual 
reports written by the children, or it may be developed in 
class, written on the board by the teacher as given by the 
pupils and copied by all in note-books, or made into 
individual booklets. 


The following report was worked up by the pupils of 
Grade III, Liberty School; teacher, Miss Mundy: 


Poultry 


There is hardly a farm around Rocky Ford which does 
not keep poultry. 

If the right methods are used in poultry raising, the 
farmer can make money. He must choose the right kind 
of birds for eggs, meat and exhibition. 

The breeds best suited for the general farm flocks around 
Rocky Ford are Plymouth Rocks, Rhode Island Reds, 
Orphingtons, Wyandottes, and White Leghorns. 

The soil should be sandy where the poultry houses are 
to be built. Hens need a clean, comfortable house which 
is dry, roomy, and where much fresh air and sunshine may 
come in. The fowls should not be overcrowded. 

Long (laying) houses or a number of single houses make 
good quarters for poultry. It is easier to keep the birds 
healthy under the single house plan if they are allowed free 
range. Breeding stock and growing chickens need plenty 
of range. Hens kept only for market eggs may be confined 
to a small space. 

In chicken breeding we feed corn, oats, millet, kaffir corn, 
wheat, barley, bran, maize, meal, oyster shells, bone, 
sand and charcoal. In green foods we use chopped alfalfa, 
cabbage, turnips and turnip tops, potato peelings, grass, 
clover and beet tops. For meat we use milk in any form, 
chopped tallow, and meat scraps from the table. Keep 
hens scratching and working by keeping them hungry for 
laying stock. For fattening, give them all they can eat 
and pen them up. Some people feed three times a day. 

Pure water is necessary at all times for poultry. It 
should be kept in a cool place in summer, and in a place 
where it will not freeze in winter. 

Sickness and disease stunt the growth of young chickens 
and make the grown birds of less value to the farmer or 
poultry man. He should keep a close look-out for any 
disease and doctor for it. 

Hens do not like ice and snow. Cold feet make them 
stop laying. To let hens out in snowy weather, shovel 
paths for them to walk in, or make a path of dry straw over 
the snow. 

The hen, with good care and attention, makes the best 
incubator for the farmer. February, March and April 
are the best months for hatching. 

Straw and hay make good nests. Always test the hen 
on a china egg or a nest egg before setting. Use insect 
powder when necessary to keep lice away from a setting 
hen. All eggs should be tested by the seventh day and 
again on the fourteenth. 

The incubator saves the hen’s time. A dry, well- 
ventilated cellar is the best place for an incubator. The 
temperature should be just right before filling with eggs. 
Turn the eggs twice a day after the second day and through 
the eighteenth day. 

Eggs should be gathered every day. The ill-shaped ones 
should be culled out before marketing or setting. 

There are two ways of marketing eggs—basket way and 
carton. The basket way doesn’t bring as much money 
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as the carton way, because in Denver and other large 
places there are big markets and more demands for fresh 
eggs. 

The poultry business in Rocky Ford is increasing all the 
time. There are several large chicken farms here, as well 
as many people who raise large numbers of chickens along 
with their other farming. The most interesting poultry 
farms to visit are those of Mr. O. C. Frantz, J. A. Clevenger, 
Y. L. Smirl, and Mr. Meek. Out at the Meek poultry 
farm they have at present 1500 little baby chicks. 


Mr. Frantz’s Chicken Farm 


Our class went out to Mr. Frantz’s chicken farm. We 
found all of his chickens were white leghorns. Mr. Frantz 
first took us down to the cellar and showed us thirty-four 
incubators. He had twenty-one incubators setting, each 
one holding four hundred eggs. 

He showed us a box in which he sends away the baby 
chicks the day after they have been hatched. This box 
has four parts and twenty-five baby chicks can be packed 
in each part. There are holes in the top and sides so they 
can get air. The heat of their bodies keeps them warm. 
Mr. Frantz ships these chicks to piaces taking three days’ 
time or less to reach. 

Next we visited the large hole dug in the ground to 
bury all egg shells, eggs not hatched and little dead chicks. 

He has eleven chicken houses. He showed these to us 
next, and we had great fun watching the fourteen hundred 
chickens which flew out when he threw feed out for them. 
From these chickens he now gets six hundred eggs a day. 

Mr. Frantz supplies the stores in Rocky Ford with eggs. 
Then he ships many to Denver and Colorado Springs. 
Many of his chickens have taken the blue ribbon in poultry 
exhibits at fairs. 

In town, leghorns are too hard to keep fenced in, so 
Mr. Frantz’s farm is located about one-half mile southeast 
of town, in Garden Place. He began his business here 
about twelve years ago, in just a small way. His business 
has grown, and he has put in one improvement after 
another until now he has a model poultry farm and does a 
paying business. 


The Clevenger-Smirl Poultry Farm 


Such an interesting trip we took to the Clevenger-Smirl 
chicken farm, March sixth. We learned many things about 
chickens and appreciated Mrs. Clevenger’s kindness to us, 

First we were shown the chickens, eight hundred of them. 
and all Anconas. The Anconas are pretty. They are 
black with little white mottles over them. We wanted to 
know when and just how much food they received to keep 
them in such fine condition, and to produce the most eggs. 
They have regular feeding times: in the morning about 
nine o’clock, at noon, and at five o’clock in the afternoon. 
Their morning meal is a small amount of wheat and grain, 
scattered through the litter, for which they scratch and 
dig. In each pen is a tin hopper containing the main food, 
which is equal parts by weight of corn meal, bran, shorts, 
ground oats, ten per cent meat meal, and one per cent salt. 
These hoppers are filled and the chickens eat all day long. 
At night they have all they can eat of mixed grain and 
equal parts of corn, wheat and oats. 

The hens lay three hundred eggs a day now, but in a 
month or so Mrs. Clevenger will get four hundred or five 
hundred eggs a day. 

We were next taken in small groups into the pens of the 
prize winners. There were ten of these pens. In each 
pen was a trap nest for the chickens. Perhaps you do not 
know what a trap nest is. It looks like a long box with a 
triangular-shaped roof. It has a door which is held up by 
a spring. When the hen gets up to the nest, she hops in 
and in doing this her body touches this little spring and the 
door falls back to its place. The hen cannot get out until 
some one comes to gather the eggs. Each hen has a leg- 

(Continued on page 526) 
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George and Martha Washington 


Appreciation of World Neighbors through Dolls 


Emma L. Schrader, Massachusetts 


HEN school began last September, I wondered how 

I could make a study of geography attractive this 

year, because I had a second grade class with 

‘third grade children in my room. One morning, the first 

week of school, Philip came, greatly excited over the earth- 

‘quake. “Where was the earthquake?” I asked. “In 

Japan,”’ quickly answered Philip, and then I immediately 

asked, ‘‘Where is Japan?’”’ The rest of the children became 

interested then, and now my subject had a start. Much 
discussion followed. 


How would we go to get to Japan? 
Who has ever slept on a train? 

How many have been on a steamship? 
Who ever saw the ocean? 


Questions without number followed rapidly and the time 
allotted to geography that morning passed much too soon 
to please the children. It remained for me now to guide 
them in the right way. 

Teachers will ask, ‘‘Where did this discussion lead the 
pupils? What opportunities were there in this project to 
cover the course of study?” 


Course in Geography Covered 


“I The Idea of Distance 
1 An indefinite comparison of known distances with the 
distance between Springfield and such cities as Boston, 
Albany and Seattle (one pupil had lived there); the distance 
between Springfield and points of interest, as, Mt. Tom, 
Mohawk Trail and Berkshire Hills. 
2 Local highways, railroads and trolley lines, with refer- 
‘ence to some of their comparatively distant destinations. 


It The Globe 


A large globe is needed for this study which should be 
‘conducted in groups in order that every pupil may have 
an opportunity to locate for himself the principal land and 
water masses. 

1 Location cf principal land and water masses. Loca- 
tion of North America, United States, Canada and Alaska 
in relation to one another and to South America, Europe, 
Asia and Africa. 

2 Flat map of the world. Locate principal land and 
water masses. Use and apply to map and globe terms 
north, south, east and west. 

3 Trace journey of Columbus, the voyage which led to 
discovery of America. Compare means of travel at his 
command with,present-day, facilities. 


MI A study of child life in other,lands centering about the 
reading of Shaw’s “ Big People and Little People of Other 


Lands.” Stories of distant people selected by teacher 
and pupils from reference books, library books and maga- 
zines. 


IV Our City 


1 Department of public health considered in connection 
with ‘Clean-up Week.” 


2 The importance to a city of the work of the street 
cleaner, the ash and garbage collector, the ice man, the 
postman, the policeman, etc. 


3 Need for safety first precaution. The danger of 
stealing rides on trucks, trolley cars or crossing street 
without looking both ways. 


Note The only topic omitted from the Grade III Course or Study 
in Geography was: A visit to a neighboring market and a discussion 
of the convenience of the system of house to house delivery of goods 
in effect in cities and towns. 

The above outline is our complete course, with this exception. 


“How,” you will ask, “was purposeful activity moti- 
vated during the various phases of this outline?” 

Last year my third grade class dressed paper dolls for 
each country which was studied and much was gained in 
this way. This year our principal suggested that we cut 
and make clothes for dolls for the various countries. 
Nothing new in this, you may say. I can answer that it 
has been a seemingly endless project out of which other 
projects were constantly arising. First the boys in our 
grade auxillary room, at the suggestion of the art supervisor, 
made the wooden bodies, which represents fine work in 
doweling. They were very happy to make these dolls for 
us, as shown by the pleasure in their faces whenever they 
came into our room with a doll finished ready for us to 
use. 

Now came the planning of the costume appropriate for 
Japan. Istarted them with the simple kimono style, having 
the children cut the paper pattern first. (This pattern was 
later changed to fit the costumes of people of other countries 
studied.) Then pictures were studied, many brought in 
from a nearby branch library, others shown by the teacher. 
Next material was desired and this again meant study and 
selection. Various kinds of cloth were brought from homes 
and judgment passed upon them, as to which was the most 
appropriate for the costume of a Japanese girl and a 
Japanese boy. Next came the making of hair out of black 
darning cotton, and last, the coloring and drawing of skin 
and features. 

In this same way dolls were dressed representing Arabia, 
Holland, Pilgrims, Indians, Eskimo, Switzerland and China, 
—~ and Martha Washington, a nurse and a traffic 
officer. 
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The pupils voted on the names which they wished to 
give the dolls and the following were decided upon: 


Japanese: Ito, O Hara San 

Arabs: Hassan, Achmet, Woodage 
Holland: Kit, Kat 

Pilgrims: Priscilla, John 

Chinese: Wah Sing, Thenah 
Indians: Squanto, Pocahontas 
Martha Washington 

Nurse: Florence Nightingale 
Traffic Officer: Mr. Allen 


Our school is fortunate in being located near a branch 
library. This project has necessitated much use of the 
library by my little pupils, in order to gain a knowledge of 
the various steps covered. Almost every child has his own 
library card and the children’s librarian knows the names 
of many of my pupils, because of the many calls which have 
been made for books or pictures. 

The following outline will show how other subjects in 
the curriculum were covered. 


I Reading (oral and silent) 

1 For information and appreciation. 

The life and customs of the people of the various coun- 
tries studied. 

2 For enjoyment. 

The reading of such stories as “Japanese Fairy Tales,”’ 
“Hassan and His Horse,” “Red Feather,” “The Dutch 
Twins,” “The Story of William Tell,” “Pilgrim Stories,” 
“A Chinese School,” “The Leak in the Dike,” “Boston 
Boys of 1776,” and numerous other tales of absorbing 
interest to pupils of Grades II and III. Being near a 
branch library, the pupils were helped in selecting the best 
and most enjoyable books, thus creating a taste for the 
right sort of reading. 


II Spelling (oral and written) 

Words needed for written descriptions of countries. 
Words needed for written history stories. 

Words for letters of invitations. 

Names of dolls. 


aorwWnNR eS PON 


Arithmetic 

Measuring of dolls. 

Measuring of paper patterns. 

Measuring of hats. 

Measuring material used for clothes. 

Number of days required to travel across the United 
States and across the ocean to Japan brought up the dis- 
cussion of hours in a day, days in a week, weeks in a month, 
etc. This led to telling time, the making of clock faces, 
and the use and reading of railway time-tables. 


IV Language 

1 Oral discussions of location of each country, descrip- 
tion of country, dress of people, manners and customs of 
people. 

2 Oral discussion about selecting material for costumes. 

3 Oral voting on names for each doll. 

4 Telling of stories in other rooms of the building for the 
enjoyment of the pupils. 

5 Written description on blackboard of each country 
and people studied. Corrections made by pupils of these 
blackboard lessons. 

6 Written description of country or people on paper. 

7 Letters to all grades inviting pupils to see finished 
dolls. 

8 Poems learned 

“The Windmill,” ‘‘ Japanese Lullaby,” Safety Poems. 


V_ History 
1 Indians. 
2 Pilgrims. 
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3 William Tell. 
4 George Washington. 
Life and times, modes of travel, etc. 
5 Beginning of Red Cross work. Something of what 
Florence Nightingale did. 


VI Drawing 

1 To make pictures to accompany each article written. 

2 Composite pictures to show life of people. 

3 Pictures of each doll after the dress was finished. 

4 Pictures in connection with silent reading given to 
test ability to follow directions. 

5 Picture study. Copies of well known subjects illus- 
trating life in various countries studied. 

6 Drawing, cutting and coloring of Chinese kites, 
Japanese parasols, paper patterns, hats and lanterns. 


VII Music 
1 Song of the Windmill. 
2 Indian Lullaby. 
3 Chinese Song. 
4 George Washington Song. 


VIII Hygiene 

1 Cleanliness of clothes and body. 

2 Clean hands at meal time. 

3 Danger of putting things, as pencils, pins, coins, etc., 
into mouth. 

4 Wholesome food, plenty of sleep. 

Carrying of disease by insects. 

IX Safety 

1 Crossing street without looking. 

2 Playing in street. 

3 Need of safety first precautions, danger of stealing 
rides on trucks, trolley cars, etc. 


X Qualities of Citizenship 

Kindness to each other. 

Courtesy in their work together. 

Appreciation of the need of obedience. 
Co-operation for the success of the undertaking. 
Willingness to follow a good leader. 

Orderliness of work and material. 


oor WOW 


Silent reading was combined with drawing during this 
activity. The following paragraphs were formulated by 
me and written on the board. The children were asked to 
draw the pictures described in the paragraphs. (This 
work was done at the suggestion of the Art Supervisor.) 


One of the dolls which we dressed was a Dutch boy. 
This afternoon I want you to draw me a picture of a Dutch 
boy. Make his trousers dark blue and his waist green. 
Put a red cap on his head and a brown scarf around his 
neck. Have the boy walking beside a canal. He is pulling 
a little boat along the canal. The boat is a wooden shoe. 
It has a white sail in it. Draw a windmill in a field on the 
other side of the canal and as many trees as you think 
would look well in the picture. 


I am thinking of a boy who flies kites. He does not live 
in the United States, but in a country far across the ocean 
on the other side of the world. In this country the buildings 
do not look like ours. The houses are not very tall and 
they have roofs which curve up on the edges. The churches 
are tall, like towers, and they often have little bells hung 
from each story. The bells sound very sweet when the 
wind blows. Draw a picture of the doll which we dressed, 
showing a boy who lives in the country I have been telling 
you about. Dress the boy as you think he would look. 
Make his trousers black and his shirt orange with blue and 
green figures. In the background put a house on a hill 
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and a church where you think it will look well in the picture. 
Make the boy’s kite any kind you wish. 


“Look to your left, 
Then look to your right, 
I hope no autos 
Will be in sight.” 


Every day we talk about what we should do when cross- 
ing a street. We know why there are traffic officers 
wherever we go. We dressed a doll to show how a traffic 
officer looks. 

Draw a picture of our traffic officer standing in Oakland 





Street. Have his arm out, as if he were telling the children 
to cross the street. In front of the picture, draw two corners 
of Bloomfield street. In the background draw a school- 
house and two houses. 


Mary had a party last Saturday afternoon. The children 
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were asked to come dressed in costumes of different coun- 
tries. The children played out-of-doors. 

Draw a picture of three or four children standing on a 

lawn. On the table in this room are some of the’ dolls 
which we dressed. You may look at them and dress the 
children which you draw like any of these dolls. 
* In the background of your picture have a house on the 
left-hand side. Draw tall trees around the house. It is 
springtime. The new leaves on the trees will show dark 
red,; brown and yellow-green. Have a small table with 
refreshments under the trees. Draw Chinese lanterns on 
strings hung from tree to tree. 


“By the shores of Gitche Gumee, 
By the shining Big-Sea-Water, 
Stood the wigwam of Nokomis. 
Dark behind it rose the forest, 
Rose the black and gloomy pine trees, 
Rose the firs with cones upon them; 


“There the wrinkled old Nokomis 
Nursed the little Hiawatha, 
Rocked him in his linden cradle.” 


As each country was studied some reproduction was done. 
The children’s stories which follow will show the nature of 
the work. 


The Seal 


Have you ever heard ofa seal. It is a animal that lives far up 
north. Sometimes it lives on land. The seal stays where it is cold. 
The seal has very thick fur. Sometimes the seal has no fur at all, 
The people make jackets hoods and all kinds of clothing. The people 
make knives spoons and forks out ot the seals bones. The seals are 
used of the cold weather. When a man kills a seal he invites all the 
people in the village to come to his house. First the men eat, then 
the women eat and last of all the children eat. When the people eat 
a big dish is set in the middle of the table and they eat trom the same 
plate. The seals eat fish that they catch from the water. If the seal 
has no fur the people make leather shoes out of the skin. The seal 
is dark brown and some kind of a greyish color. 


MurRIEL MARSHALL 
Jan. 17, 1924 
Grade HIB 7 yrs. 


The Camel 


The camel has good flesh. The camel can walk on the dirt without 
sinking. The Arabs cut off the hair and make paint brushes. The 
camels give good milk. Some camels have one hump and some have 
two humps. The camels have flat soles. A camel can go with out 
water for three or four days. The Arabs like their camels much as 
their children. 

EDWARD OSZAJCA 
Oct. 18, 1923 
Grade IIIB. 7 yrs. 


A Worth-while Occupation for Little Fingers 


Blanche Winn, Minnesota 


EPTEMBER comes with its grist of new first graders, 
raising the ever-recurring problem, “What shall the 
group that is not working with the teacher do?” 
One of the best answers to this question, I have found, is 
the making of picture books. It is not only purposeful 
but fascinating work and it is within the abikity of practically 
every child to attain success. 
The materials are inexpensive and easily procured in 
even the poorest equipped schoolroom. The gray bogus 
paper, size 9 by 12, is used for the pages, and a pile of 
advertising pages taken from old magazines, which the 
children gladly contribute, supplies the needed pictures. 
Wooden toothpicks answer very well for paste sticks. 
They may be purchased so cheaply—three boxes for ten 
cents at the ten-cent store—that we discard them after 
using. We usually tie our books witha bit of colored cord. 
also brought by the children. Brass paper fasteners may 
be used, but this, of course, adds to the expense and, 
personally, I find the cord just as satisfactory. 


It is well to, show the children a sample book. Then 
call attention to the necessity of cutting out the pictures 
straight, of placing them straight on the page, and of 
leaving good spaces at the sides, top and bottom of the 
page, as well as between the pictures. Give them also a 
hint as to how to put on the paste—a little in each corner 
of the picture being sufficient. Having taken these pre- 
cautions at the beginning, it is surprising how little super- 
vision the teacher need give to this work and what attractive 
books result. 

A miscellaneous picture book is probably best for the 
first one. The teacher suggests as to the organization of 
subject matter at first—all the animal pictures on one page, 
the baby pictures on another, children at play on another, 
pictures of good things to eat on another. These, with a 
large child picture on the cover, make a pleasing collection. 
Other books will be made—“ The Book of Pets,” “A House 
Book”—one page representing each room of the house, 

(Continued on page 531) 
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An Experiment in Music 


Mary A. Stillman, Massachusetts 


O you remember that when we taught in the little 
Red Schoolhouse we had a music book in which there 
was a song “composed by the pupils of the Horace 

Mann School,” and that we wondered how they did it, as 
none of our pupils ever showed any desire to compose 
either words or music? After all these years of wondering 
I have at last discovered a way to interest children in 
composing songs. 

One of our higher grade teachers chanced upon the 
method. In order to make her pupils appreciate the 
rhythm in a certain poem she intoned it; they thought it 
sounded like singing with the tune left out and several 
volunteered to make tunes. I seized on this idea at once, 
although I felt skeptical about third grade children’s 
ability to compose anything of merit. 

We had just learned the words of Helen Hunt Jackson’s 
“September,” so I began with that, intoning the first 
stanza. “Of what does that remind you?” I asked. 
The replies varied: “Of church”; “Of singing.” “Yes,” 
I said, “it is singing without any tune. Would you like 
to make a tune? Try it.” 

Immediately a soft humming began all over the room, 
as it seemed to be impossible for the children to think a 
tune without humming it. Some put their heads down 
upon their desks and shut their eyes; others put hands 
over ears to aid in concentration. 

At last a little Armenian boy said that he was ready to 
sing; he had changed one note in each line up one step, 
otherwise his tune was just like my intoning, which was 
all in quarter notes. “Yes,” said I, “that is changed a 
little from mine. Who can change it more?” 

A girl’s attempt was like the boy’s, except that there was 
a higher note at the end of the line. I wrote the numerals 
indicating the tones upon the blackboard as a reminder to 
myself of the progress they had made. At this stage it 
was as follows: 


5556558 
555655 
5556558 
555655 


I then suggested to the children that their composition 
lacked variety and asked them if they could not give a 
different last line. One musical idea was all that each 
child seemed able to grasp, but finally one pupil suggested 
a different ending. f 

It was at about this time that someone changed the 
rhythm, swinging into ~ time, with the accent upon the 
second note; this seemed to fit the words well and it was 
adopted by all the others without comment. 

After school I looked the lines over and found that I 
could put together the offerings of four different pupils 
so as to make a tune with variety as well as rhythm. I 
wrote this in notes upon the board, and the next day called 
upon each of the four children to sing his own line and then 
upon the whole class to sing the song with all the stanzas. 
It pleased the children to have a song of their own com- 
position and they received a number of compliments from 
visitors who heard it. 

When, in about two weeks, I asked for a tune for Steven- 
son’s “Autumn Fires,” I received a much more general 
response. Four different tunes were contributed (see 
Band C), and one gifted girl of eight years suggested four 
endings for her tune. I selected the ending which I 
thought sounded best and submitted this melody to a 
friend for criticism. 

“This is a complete musical sentence,” she said. “The 
first two measures ask a question, the next two answer it, 
the four making a phrase ending in a semicadence; then 


the question is repeated with a variation, and the final 
answer ends in a perfect cadence on the tonic. It is quite 
correct musically.” “That is strange,” said I. “The 
rhythm of the poem must have carried the child along 
correctly, for of course she has no knowledge of the rules 
of musical form.” “O that is quite natural,” my friend 
answered. ‘People first sang their songs the way that 
sounded right, and made the rules to show why they were 
right afterwards.” 

Encouraged by this amount of success, we undertook a 


September 


= H. H. Jackson A Tuirp GRADE PUPILS 


The guld-en-rod is yel-low, The cum is turning brown: The trees 


in ap ple 





Autumn Fires 
R. L. STEVENSON B 


R OL. Stevenson 


E. S. 8 yrs. 





Autumn Fires 
c C. W. 10.yrs. 





longer song, “‘My Shadow.” I decided to furnish a motive, 
so I said, “This little shadow bounds up and down like a 
rubber @ball.” This brought an immediate response in 
5 45 3 2 1, etc., in ¢ time (D). Our music supervisor 
liked this tune so much that he offered to write an accom- 
paniment for it. 

On another day the children tried to fit original words 
to some of the rhythmical exercises in their song-books. 


My Shadow 
D 


R.H. Sms. F.M. 6yns. 


R. L. Stevenson 





1 have a lit-tle shad-ow that goes in and out with 
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They began by humming the tune to see what ideas it 
would suggest with the following results: 


Mother is rocking the cradle, 
Baby is going to sleep. 


I saw the bluebird flying away, 
They will come back the first summer day. 


Now the leaves are falling down, 
Ready for the winter; 

Squirrels gather acorns brown, 
Ready tor the winter. 


Coasting Song 
E 


The sun is bright, come out to play, 





Come out and slide with me to-day, 










O, are-n't we hav-ing lots of fun! We're glad that win-ter 


So we can slide when school is done, 


One clear, frosty morning, when the hills were as smooth 
as ice, we began the words and music for a coasting song. 
As an introduction I asked, “If you wanted your friend to 
go coasting and he were in the house, what call would you 
give to make him look out of the window?” Several were 
suggested, including “Ho!” “After he had looked out 
how would you invite him?” “Come out, come out, 
come out and play,” was suggested. “Too many ‘come 
outs,” was my comment. 

“The sun is bright, come out to play,” was then given. 
“All right,” said I, “put in ‘Ho, ho, ho!’ and go on.” 


Come out and slide with me to-day, 
Ho, ho, ho! 

O. aren’t we having lots of fun! 

O, aren’t we glad that winter’s come? 


“But ‘come’ does not rhyme with ‘fun’,” I said. 

At last a tiny boy piped out, “We’re glad that winter 
has begun!” ‘This was such a surprise that all the other 
children clapped their hands. 

“We run and play when school is done,” was given for 
the last line. “But don’t you do that in the spring and 
fall, too? This is a winter song,” I suggested. “So we 
can slide when school is done,” was finally decided upon. 
The verse now stood: 


’ 


The sun is bright, come out to play, 
Ho, ho, ho! 

Come out and slide with me to-day, 
Ho, ho, ho! 

O aren’t we having lots of fun! 

We’re glad that winter has begun, 

So we can slide when school is done, 
Ho, ho, ho! 


Do you think I had to scan this for the children when it 
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was written upon the board? The exaggerated emphasis 
which they put into it was really amusing. This was what 
I wanted, however, for they were now to begin the tune. 
Many pupils contributed ideas for separate lines, so when 
the simple little song was finished it embodied the idea of 
nine different children (E). 

I found upon examining this tune that it contained only 
four tones. It does not even make use of the five-tone 
scale found in Scotch, Indian, Negro, Chinese and Japanese 
music and in the songs of all primitive peoples. 

Sometimes in Greece and Italy little pipes are found 
which were made in the very. early times from the leg bone 
of an antelope, containing only three or four holes for 
the different tones. Our coasting song might have been 
played upon one of those primitive instruments; but it 
satisfies the children who are still in the early stages of 
song-writing. 

I am trying to increase their musical appreciation by 
letting them hear much good phonograph music, such as 
“The Barcarolle” and “The Nutcracker’s Ballet.” If they 
wish to make motions expressing the rocking of a boat or 
the rollicking of the toys, I do not suppress them. 

In the spring someone asked permission to write a crocus 
song. Thirteen children made acceptable suggestions for 


this, and in forty minutes words and tune were com- 
plete (F). 


Calling the Flowers 
F 


Tinrp Grape Pupits 


up, lit - tle Cro - cus, For spring - time is 


near. The cru-el north wind No long-er is here 


Wake up, little crocus, 
For springtime is near, 

The cruel north wind 
No longer is here. 


Wake up, little buttercup, 
And give me your gold; 

For summer is coming, 
The air is not cold. 


Wake up, little violet, 
The grass now is long, 
And robin is singing 
His sweet little song. 


While we are doing this kind of work our supervisor 
does not complain if we have not covered all the prescribed 
exercises in the book. This original work really does the 
pupils more good than many set exercises. It stimulates 
thought, and the children have a sense of satisfaction for 
“something accomplished, something done.’”’ Thorndike 
says that the greatest source of legitimate pleasure comes 
from successful outcomes, especially if accompanied by 
commendations. 

I feel that I am making an experiment which interests 
me, and prevents me from getting into too deep arut. In 
fact, it has given me a new joy in teaching, for I begin to 
feel that children have inexhaustible possibilities if handled 
in such a way as to bring them out. 
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Plans for Teaching Fourth Grade History _ Il 


Mamie Thomson Johnson, Minnesota 


“(-NHILDREN are the most precious possession of our 
country. It is the business of teachers and schools 
to help them grow into fine men and women. 

Branches of study are aids to the accomplishment of this 

end. History is one of the most valuable of these aids. 

The study of history is best approached through stories of 

the great figures of the past. Such stories, if properly 

selected and told, give children vivid, concrete pictures of 
the elemental aspects of life and so provide the’ material 
which is absolutely essential in the first, or representative, 
phase of all good teaching of history. At the same time 
they hold up right ideals of conduct and character and by 
their appeal to the emotions they move to action. Tales 
of gentleness, of honor, of justice, of courage, of fortitude 
in suffering, of intrepidity in danger, of dauntless resolution, 
of iron will, inspire children to an emulation of these virtues. 


“The history of the past can never become a vital thing 
to us or to those whom we teach until the men of the past 
are live, flesh-and-blood men.”—Smith Burnham, Intro- 
duction to “ Hero Tales from History,” J.C. Winston Company 


Lesson I 
Teacher’s Aim 


To awaken the pupils’ interest in the discovery and ex- 
ploration of our country through the story of the Northmen. 


Pupils’ Motive 
To find out how our country happened to be discovered. 


Subject Matter 


Introduction. 

The Continent of North America. 

Where the White People Came from. 

The Discovery of America by the Northmen. 


Procedure 


I wish you all to think for just a moment and then be 
ready to tell me one important thing about this town (or 
district). What other nearby towns or cities do you know 
about? In how many different towns in this state have 
you ever been? In how many different states have you 
been? What is the name of the nation in which we live? 
Of what continent is ita part? What other nations on this 
continent? Point them out on the map. What other 
continents can you point out on the map? 

How many people do you know about that have come 
here from other nations? How long since they came here? 
From what nations did they come? Do you know that 
many of the white people in our nation came from other 
countries? At one time, in fact, there were no white 
people living in North America at all. Who did live here? 
In what continent do you suppose the white people were 
living in those days? Why do you think they lived there? 
How do you suppose they ever found out that there was a 
continent here? 

To-day I shall tell you the story of the way in which our 
continent was discovered. Do you suppose that people 
who lived four or five hundred years ago knew as much 
about the world as people do now? Why do you suppose 
they thought that the world was flat? How do you suppose 
they found out that it was not flat? Why do you think 
people were afraid to go very far from the land in their 
ships? Why do you think the bravest men were the first 
to find out about the new continent? 

Point out on your map the country in which the Northmen 
lived. (The teacher here tells the story of the discovery 
of the continent of North America by the Northmen.) 


Do you think the Northmen were afraid of the Indians? 
Why do you think they did not stay in this beautiful 
country and make their homes here? 


Lesson II 
Teacher’s Aim 


To further interest the children in the discovery of our 
country through the story of Christopher Columbus. 


Pupils’ Motive 


To find out why we celebrate Columbus Day. 


Subject Matter 


Location of Genoa. 

Boyhood of Columbus. 

His Theory About the Earth’s Shape. 
His Attempts to Get Help. 

The Voyage. 

The Discovery. 


Procedure 


(See “Hero Tales from History,” by Burnham.) Can 
you find Italy on the map of Europe? Now find Genoa. 
Why do you think the people of Genoa see a great many 
ships? Do you suppose that there were ships there 
several hundred years ago? Why do you think there might 
have been pirate ships in those days? If you had been a 
little boy living in those days, what would you probably 
have wanted to do? Why? 

To-day we are going to hear the story of Christopher 
Columbus and how he happened to discover our continent. 
(The teacher begins to tell the story of Columbus.) Why 
do you think Columbus-liked to study maps and charts? 
Why do you think he was eager to learn about the shape 
of the earth? Why do you think he liked to hear stories 
told by daring and adventurous sailors? 

Why did people not believe Columbus when he tried to 
tell them about the shape of the earth? What would you 
have done had you been in his place? Why did he need a 
great deal of money in order to prove that he was right 
about the shape of the earth? How do you think he could 
get the money for such an undertaking? Why do you 
suppose that Columbus will have a hard time to get sailors 
to go with him on his voyage? Would you have been afraid 
to go with him? 

Find pictures of the ships used by Columbus on this 
journey. Do you suppose that Columbus knew how wide 
the ocean was that he expected to cross? What should 
Columbus do when the men become afraid to go any 
farther and want to go back? Read the poem that tells 
his answer to them. (“Columbus,” by Joaquin Miller.) 
How do you suppose Columbus felt when he found land? 
What do you think his sailors will say? How do you sup- 
pose the people of Spain will feel when Columbus comes back 
and tells his story? Do you think they treated him right? 
Why should we celebrate Columbus Day? 


Lesson III 
Teacher’s Aim 


To interest pupils in the story of Minnesota explorers. 


Pupils’ Motive 


To find out why one county in the state of Minnesota 
is namedfHennepin. 
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Subject Matter 


Location of the state. 

Story of Father Hennepin. 

His Capture by the Indians. 

The Discovery of St. Anthony Falls. 


Procedure 


(Minnesota explorers are given this month because the 
Fourth Grade Travel Lessons published in 1922 in PRIMARY 
EDUCATION took up the study of iron and wheat in Minne- 
sota during the month of October. The object of the work 
in both geography and history during this month is to ac- 
quaint the children with the simpler phases of the geography 
and history of their own state. The outline of work for 
Minnesota is given merely as an example. Teachers in 
New York State should begin with similar studies of their 
own state, etc.) Ona map of the United States, point out 
the state of Minnesota. What states are nearest to it 
on the east, west, north and south? Point out your own 
town (or district). Try to imagine the way your state 
must have looked many years ago. How do you know 
that there were Indians here? How do you know. that 
much of the land was covered by forests? What tribes of 
Indians inhabited Minnesota? What have you learned of 
their customs, dress, homes, etc.? What Indian names 
do you find for rivers, lakes, etc.? 

How do you suppose the first white men reached the 
country that is now Minnesota? Point out the waterways 
over which they might travel. See if you can find the 
name Hennepin anywhere on the map of Minnesota. 
Where is it? Does it sound like an Indian name? No, 
it is not an Indian name; it is a French name. I shall tell 
you a story to-day about a Frenchman whose name was 
Father Louis Hennepin. (The teacher here begins the 
story. See “A History of Minnesota,” by Folwell; also 
school histories of Minnesota by Mary Carney and Grace 
Emery.) If you were planning to take a long journey 
through the wilderness, what things would you take with 
you? How would you travel? Why would you bring 
many presents for the Indians? Do you think Hennepin 
and his companions were brave men? 

How do you think they felt when they saw the Sioux 
warriors out for battle? What would you have done, had 
you been in their place? Trace the journey of the Indians 
with their three canoes. Where is Lake Mille Lacs? 

Find pictures of St. Anthony Falls. How do you suppose 
these falls looked in those days? Do you think that 
Hennepin deserved a name in Minnesota? 


Lesson IV 
Teacher’s Aim 


To interest pupils in the early explorations in Minnesota 
through the story of the journey of Zebulon Pike. 


Pupils’ Motive 


To find out why we should remember the name of Pikes 


Subject Matter 


Purpose of Pike’s Journey. 
Difficulties. 

Indians. 

Traveling in Winter. 
Arrival at Sandy Lake. 


Procedure 


Point out on your map the place from which Lieutenant 
Zebulon Pike started on his expedition. How many years 
ago did this occur? Why do you suppose the government 
wanted to find out more about the Minnesota country? 
Why did they wish to make peace with the Indians? 
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What difficulties might these men encounter? What kind 
of a man do you think Lieutenant Pike must have been? 
Why was it possible for Pike to travel many miles without 
seeing a single person or seeing a single home of any kind? 
What would you see if you traveled over that route to-day? 

Do you think that the Indians were wise to give up their 
lands to the white man? Do you think the white men 
should have given liquor to the Indians? 

Tell how Pike and his men could make a winter encamp- 
ment and fort. Do you think they needed it? Do you 
think Pike should have tried to continue his journey north- 
ward when winter was coming on? What difficulties do 
you think they might have in traveling at this time of the 
year? What should they do when their powder and 
ammunition becomes wet? Do you think their method of 
taking care of it was wise? (See Folwell, page 96.) What 
will they do when a snowstorm comes on? How do you 
think they felt when they arrived at Sandy Lake Trading 
Post? Did Pike really find the source of the Mississippi 
River? Why do you think Pike should be remembered by 
Minnesota children? 


Lesson V 
Teacher’s Aim 


To interest pupils in the early life in the Northwest, 
through the story of life at Fort Snelling. 


Pupils’ Motive 


To hear about some interesting things that happened 
at Fort Snelling. 


Subject Matter 


Location of Fort Snelling. 
Building of the Fort. 
Life in the Fort. 
Education. 

Hardships, etc. 


Procedure 


Point out on your map of Minnesota the point where 
the Mississippi and the Minnesota Rivers meet. Why do 
you think this might be a good place for the white men to 
build a fort? Tell the story of the way in which Pike 
bought this land from the Indians. (The teacher here 
begins the story of Fort Snelling. See Minnesota histories.) 
How could the men build a camp here? Why do you think 
their first winter in a camp of this kind might be a very 
hard one? What difficulties might they experience? Sup- 
pose that you were living in one of the camps and the roof 
of your house should blow off during a snow-storm, what 
could you do? Do you think the life there was a very 
easy one? 

What crops do you think the men at this camp should 
plant? If they raise wheat, how could it be made into 
flour? How could a flour mill be built here? Do you 
suppose that very good flour could be made at that time? 

What experiences do you suppose a family with several 
children might have while living in this fort? How may 
the children receive an education? How, will they go to 
Sunday-school? What good times do you:think they might 
have? Why do you think we should remember something 


about Fort Snelling? 
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Two Effective Geography Projects 
A Pueblo and a Volcano 


Edna L. B. Fogg, Washington 


OURTH GRADE boys, at the Lakeside Day School in 
Seattle, recently constructed a model of an Indian 
village of the Pueblo type in a very creditable manner, 

and with considerable enthusiasm, for the project method in 
class work. 

k The finished miniature covered a space about 2} by 5 feet 
For most of the work ordinary yellow-brown 


in dimensions. 








The Artists View Their Creation 





modeling clay was employed, about fifty pounds being 
required. This was inexpensive, but owing to its tendency 
to check and crack upon drying, occasional wettings of the 
finished parts were necessary to preserve their good appear- 
ance. However, this was not a serious objection, as the 
model was not intended to be preserved permanently. 

Separate rooms of the community dwelling were erected 
one at a time and assembled later, the walls 
being constructed of small clay bricks. In 
building the church, pebbles were laid in 
clay mortar, making a sort of masonry 
effect. No attempt was made to adhere 
very rigidly to fixed dimensions; walls were 
clay plastered and left in a semi-rough con- 
dition, and the windows were rather crudely 
fashioned to resemble as much as possible 
those in the original village. For roof sup- 
ports willow switches were spaced like 
rafters from wall to wall and clay was then 
spread over these. One “rafter” extended 
outside the wall of each room over a window 
or door, and on these were hung bits of dried 
beef or tiny strings of wheat kernels in the 
husk to represent ears of corn. Openings 
in the roofs were left for entrances and small 
ladders provided for the use of the plasticine 
Indians. 

Little outdoor ovens, mealing stones, bits 
of pottery, jugs of meal, a nest of eggs, 
rattlesnakes coiled beneath bundles of dried 
grass, a low well-curbing surrounding a 
round mirror, an animal shelter thatched 
with foliage, here and there an Indian 
climbing a ladder, peering from a window 
or driving a horse—these and other details 
added largely to the completeness of the 
scene. Horses, chickens, buffaloes and 
goats were purchased ready-made, but the 
snakes, the Indians and a bird perched on 
top of a ladder were the work of the 
boys. 

Each pupil had some part in the construc- 
tion. For instance, one built the entire 
mission building, endeavoring to adhere 
faithfully to the type shown in his guide 
illustration. Others made ladders, molded 
bricks or pottery, and built walls. Their 
interest was very keen and such details as 
imagination supplied were permitted if at 
all in keeping with the general effect. 

Upon completion of the work, every 
member of the class wrote a composition 
covering some phase which especially ap- 
pealed to him. One boy described a visit 
to the pueblo, made in company with an 
imaginary guide, and he expressed himself 
so vividly that a fellow schoolmate thought 
the pupil must have actually seen an Indian 
village at some time. Others described the 
Indian dances, made comparisons between 
the habits of the Pueblos and other tribes, 
and told of the red man’s history and his 
religion; all of which tended to create a 
background for the village itself. 

Another piece of group work which 
elicited lively interest on the part of the 
sixth grade boys who built it was a volcano 

(Continued on page 527) 
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Indian Life---A Project Study 


Ruth Peterson, Ohio 


Possible Projects 


1 Indian Book—Illustrated and containing information 
learned from the study of Indians. To be read to other 
classes and to parents. 

2 Writing of an Indian Play by children and performed 
for parents and other classes studying the same subject. 

Titles 
Red Feather at Home 
Hiawatha and Nokomis 
Etc. 

3 Making of an Indian sand-table, using children’s 
original ideas for materials used. Also making weapons, 
costumes, dolls. 


Project 1—Indian Book 


Connection with children’s lives 

1 Study and comparison of lives of other children. 

2 Introducing Indians to correlate with history to 
follow. 


Illustrations 
Pictures, souvenirs, rugs, pottery, slides, if possible. 


Achievements 

1 Appreciation of our modern ways of living. 

2 Larger views of necessities and how met by other 
peoples. 

3 Growth in child’s inventive ability and responsive 
suggestions. Growth in alertness. 


References 


Hiawatha 

Red Feather—Long Ago Series—Morcomb 
Stories of Indian Children 

Hiawatha Primer—Holbrook 

Mewanee, the Indian Boy—Wiley 

Indian Tales for Little Folks—W. S. Phillips 
Little Folks of Many Lands—Chance 


“ID Om Ne 


Social Studies 
I Indian Homes—Shelter 
1 Kind—Wigwams 
a Winter—skins 
6 Summer—bark, twigs 
2 Place—Located near river and forest—Why? 


Activities and Arts 
1 Room problem. Make large wigwam of store paper. 
Decorate with calcimo paints 
2 Small one by individuals—tagboard 
3 Make pictures 
Literature and Reading 
Write stories after reading in books 
Red Feather; Hiawatha’s Childhood 
Language and Spelling 
Words needed 
wigwam, skin, bark, tree, river, forest 
Arithmetic 
If it takes 12 poles for one wigwam how many will it 
take for two? 
5 skins for one wigwam, how many for 3? For 5? etc. 
Social Studies 
II Clothing 
1 Summer—very little 
2 Winter—skins 
a How obtained 
b Head-dress 
c Animals used 
d How they dress now 
3 Trimming 
a Feathers 
2 Quills—Porcupine 
c Beads 
How made 
Make Indian head-dress of paper 
Make papoose in cradle. Head of buckeye, cotton 
body on stick; lace paper cradle with string; cut 
cradle of paper 6 x 6 
3 Make beads of clay and paint. 
coloring 
Literature and Reading 
Silent reading from board to be used in book. 
Language and Spelling 
1 Write a verse about the clothes Indians wear. 
2 Words needed for story writing 
skin, beads, feather, strip, bow, arrow 


nN — 


Learn use of Indian 


Arithmetic 
1 Measuring: 2 pieces. Cut one piece (9x12) into 2” 
strips. How many will you have cut the short way? 


Six. Fold the other piece (6x12) lengthwise, and 








5C4 


cut in 2 parts. How wide is each piece? 3”. Fold 
each and paste together for band, putting in short 
strip for feathers and pasting down 


Social Studies 
III Food—How obtained 
1 Berries 
Woods 
Uses 
a Food 
b Dyes 
2 Meat 
Deer, bear, buffalo, rabbit 
3 Corn and beans 
a Planting 
b Harvesting 
4 Fish 
a Where caught 
b How caught 
Activities and Arts 
Story play of going to woods for deer and buffalo hunt 
Picture of Indian Hunt 
Play oarts of preparing food 
Pound corn into meal on hollow stone, if possible 
Make spears 
Literature and Reading 
Hiawatha’s Hunting 
Red Feather 
Red Feather and White Cloud at Work 
Language and Spelling 
Write story on food use 
Meat, deer, corn, plant, fish, bear, hunt, food 
Arithmetic 
Addition and subtraction problems about the hunt 


Social Studies 
IV Utensils 
1 Women’s work 
Dishes made from 


a grass 
b wood 
c clay 
d_ shell 
e horn 
2 Men’s work 
Weapons 
a bows and arrows 
b axes 
c tomahawks 
d clubs 
é€ spears 
Canoes 


birch bark, pitch, larch, etc. 


Activities and Arts 
Try to hollow out dish from wood. Find stones that 
could be dishes. Make up designs for dishes 
Try making these weapons 
Make paper canoes 
Literature and Reading 
Write stories to read to class 
Read outside or gather information to tell children in class 
Language and Spelling 
Write five sentences about how the women cook and carry 
food and water 
Use words—grass, clay, water, basket, wood, 
horn, hollow 


shell, 


Social Studies 
V_ Industries of Indians 
1 Basket making 
Materials—grass, quills 
2 Rug-weaving—wool dyed 
Real Indian rugs are uneven, made on crude looms 
3 Pottery—clay 


Paint on designs. Do not hold water 
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Activities and Arts 
Make design for basket 
Children may make one big rug, constructing loom in 
manual room. Use roving for weaving 
Make clay vases and paint 
Literature and Reading 
Read silently and re-tell stories of Indian industry 
Language and Spelling 
Write and illustrate pages of basketry, pottery and 
rug weaving. 
Arithmetic 
Work out dimensions for loom—use addition and sub- 
traction, number of nails for stringing up loom, etc. 
Loom used, 3 ft. x 4 ft. boards, 2” wide. 


Social Studies 
VI Achievements of Indians 
1 Picture writing to tell their history to us 
2 Teaching white men how to plant corn and use it 
3 Indian music—drum, gourd, rhythmetic dances 
Literature and Reading 
Silent Reading Test on blackboard. 
answers. 
Who live in wigwams? 
What did Hiawatha hunt in the forest? 
What did the Indians:teach the white men to plant? 
What is wampum? 
Make a picture of Ishkoodah the comet* 
Picture Writing* 
In eight days all living by the river to the council come 
by the lake in the woods 


Social Studies 
VII Indian Pastimes 
1 Story telling 
2 Dancing 
a Harvest dance 
b Dance of the Warriors 
c Gourd dance 
Activities and Arts 
Make picture of camp-fire at night 
Literature and Reading 
Children prepare stories to tell and act 
Language and Reading 
Write an original Indian story 
Indian Songs 
Little Papoose. Progressive Manual, p. 151 
Indian Song. Progressive Manual, p. 136 


Children write 


or WN 


Indian Poem 


Where we walk to school each day, 
Indian children used to play— 

All about our native land, 

Where the shops and houses stand. 


And the trees were very tall, 
And there were no streets at all, 
Not a church and not a steeple— 
Only woods and Indian people. 


Only wigwams on the ground, 

And at night bears prowling réund— 
What a different place to-day, 
Where we live and work and play. 


Outline of Play—Red Feather 


Act I—Red Feather at Home 
SCENERY—Wigwams, tree, loom weaving. 
CHARACTERS 

1 Red Feather—making bow 

2 White Cloud—rocking papoose in tree 
3 Morning Star—weaving large rug 

4 Big Eagle—making weapons 

5 Indian girl—making pottery 


*See “A Book of Symbols for Camp Fire Girls,’ by Charlotte V. 
Gulick. 
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Conversation 
Original about work done, etc. White 
Cloud sings to papoose. Father 


called to hunt by Indians. 


Act Il—After the hunt 
CHARACTERS—Indian hunters dance round 
fire—then sit around and tell Indian 
stories. Leave to get buffalo ready for 
feast. 


Program—Result of Indian Study 
(Each child chose his own pari) 
(Read by one of the childre") 


- f ere Dick and Lucile 

2 Indian Homes.......... Lucile and Anthony 

3 Indian Clothes......... Frances and Donald 

4 Indian Food........... Margaret 

5 Indian Canoes ......... John and Sara 

SS. rere Helen, Gretchen and Shirley 
See eee Jane 

8 Indian Signs........... Ruth and Kathryn 

9 Indian Pictures ......... Robert and Allan 


10 Pictures We Painted 
11 Indian Pottery ......... Harvey and Mary Jewel 
12 Indian Rugs ........... Tedd 

13 Hiawatha’s Childhood ...Martha, Anna and Jeanne 
14 Indian Weapons ........ Clay 

ek wr Billy 

16 Little Papoose ......... Song by all 


...-Neal and William 





The Playhouse 


Alice Brady 


UITE frequently the furniture in playhouses made in 
the primary grades is too small for the children to 
enjoy. Ifthe furniture is large enough for the children 

to use, it can be made the source of very profitable 
activities. 

The playhouse in the picture was made by children 
in the second grade. The furniture is made out of boxes. 
It is painted ivory white. The decoration on the furniture 
is little ducks that are painted orange and outlined in blue. 
Following is a description of each piece of furniture. 

The table is a box that has been turned bottom side up 
Pieces of board 13” by 14” in thickness have been nailed 
in each corner of the box for legs. 
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The Play-house 


The bed is made out of an orange box. The legs of the 
bed are narrow pieces of board nailed on to the end of the 
box and allowed to project above the box so as to give the 
appearance of a four-poster bed. 

The cupboard is made out of a soap box. 
way in on the depth of the box, as shown in l. 
down half-way on the length of the box and cut out. 

Make doors for the cupboard and fasten them on with 
small brass hinges or with leather hinges. (The cupboard 
is not included in the illustration above. Diagrams 2 and 3 
show how the cupboard appears when it is finished.) 

To make the dresser, place a box on its side. Nail strips 
13” by 13” in thickness on the back of the box and let them 
project about eight inches above the box. Fasten screws 
in the back of these strips. On the back of the mirror fasten 
screws on each end. Place the mirror between these 
strips. Run wire through the screws that are on the strips 
and through the screws that are on the back of the mirror. 
This will hold the mirror in place. The mirror was pur- 
chased at the five-and-ten-cent store. 

The fernery is made by nailing a large spool to the bottom 
of a box. The spool used in making the fernery is about 
six inches high. It was obtained at a knitting factory. 

The seat is a box that has been turned bottom side up 
Nail a thin board on to the side of the box to make the back 
of the seat. Round off the corners of two small boards 
and nail them on to the ends of the box to make the arms of 
the seat. Cut a long strip about two inches wide from the 
sides and ends of the box to represent legs on the seat, as 
shown in 4. 

The children made a tablecloth for the table. They also 
made a mattress for the bed and a bed spread. These were 
decorated with simple designs done in colored yarn. Lun- 
cheon sets and doilies were made for the table 
out of drawing paper. Some of these sets were 


Measure half- 
Cut 
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decorated with colored paper and other sets were 
decorated with drawings done in colored pencils. 

Rugs for the floor were made out of heavy brown 
wrapping paper. 

These rugs were decorated with designs cut from 
colored paper. 

We made small screens that we used for par- 
titions between the rooms. These screens are 
small wooden frames about three feet high and 
each section is eighteen inches wide. Each of 
these small sections were fastened together with 
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leather hinges and covered with brown wrapping 
paper decorated with free hand cuttings in colored 
paper. Burlap might be used to cover these 
frames. 

The children drew pictures and pasted them 
on heavy black paper. These were hung on the 
wall. 

It afforded the children a great deal of pleasure 
to do their work in the playhouse. They often 
read to one another. Sometimes they sewed. 








(Continued on page 526) 
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October Decorations 


for the Blackboard 


E. Maude Bradley 


N a day in October, when skies are blue and cloudless, 
and last night’s frost has caused the leaves to relax 
their hold upon the branches so that some have become 

tiny airplanes slowly drifting, take time to gather a handful 
so that the children may cut and color them. Those of 
the silver maple are loveliest, and for the decorations 
described, the leaves should be of graduated sizes. Let 
each of the children trace one, and with crayon draw its 
five main veins freehand, noticing that all start from the 
same point, just where the leaf joins the stem. The leaves 
are easiest for the children to color when they are yellow 
flecked with red. In this case color them all yellow first, 
being careful to make clear to the children that every 
stroke should follow the direction of the small veins. Then 
with red crayon make the flecks, noticing carefully where 
they are located and being sure when coloring to make 
the red crayon lines in just the same direction as the yellow 
lines beneath. The single leaf in the plate shows the red 
flecks only. When finished cut out on the traced outline. 
Continue with these lessons until there has been time to 
give individual help to each child who does not understand. 
Select the best work from each lesson. 

The festoon should be used to form a border across the 
top of the blackboard, each unit or section being from two 
to three feet across, depending upon the length of the board. 
Sketch the curves and paste on the leaves, slightly over- 
lapping, using the larger in the center. If used as a border 
the wreath must be rather small, made on a circle of about 
7” radius, drawn with compasses. . Paste on the leaves, 
as before. Some classrooms, however, have one or more 
small blackboards and upon each of these one wreath may 
be used as a decoration, adapting it to the size of the board, 
using a radius of nearly 12”. 

Later, when frost, wind and rain have done their worst, 
the leaves have gone from the trees and Hallowe’en draws 
near, an interesting transparency may be made. Between 
the trunks, and through the interlacing branches of the 
now leafless trees, gleams the hunters’ moon. Across its 
face, momentarily visible, flies a witch on her broom- 
stick. 

Practice cutting leafless trees, giving the children pieces of 
black paper about 4’’ by 7’... Commence to cut at the base 
of the tree. Several lessons may be necessary. The circle 
for the moon may be drawn freehand by third grade children, 
and those of a good second grade, but as a first grade 
problem it is too exacting. Let the latter grade trace 
about a circular tablet, and the others cut out the circle, 
drawn freehand, to use as a pattern. 

To make the transparency, use a piece of middle value 
gray-blue paper 6” by 9” for the sky, and one of midnight 
blue 6” by 7” for the ground. From the latter piece, the 
children either cut or tear a portion, pasting the remaining 
part on the 6” by 9” gray-blue paper with the lower edges 
even. The cut or torn edge becomes the skyline and may 
be above or below the center. Place the trees so that they 
will look well in the picture, cutting off the tops of any 
branches which chance to come above the paper (it is not 
necessary that all the tree appear in the picture). Place the 
pattern of the moon where it will look best and trace about 
it. Remove the trees and cut out the moon on the traced 
outline. Cut a circle of light orange tissue or crepe paper 
somewhat larger than the opening and paste neatly back 
of it. Replace the trees and paste in position. Paste a 
black paper frame 3’ wide, measuring 6’’ by 9” on the 
outside about the edge. The witch may be traced or other- 
wise duplicated, cut out by the children and pasted in 
position against the moon. Suspend in the window by a 
black thread. 
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All-Hallowe’en 


Annie E. Dakin, Vermont 


(Book rights reserved) 


HE theme for October was grouped around harvesting: 
A garden and an orchard scene was laid on the sand- 
table, with the use of small branches of trees, beads of 

red, yellow and green for apples. 

Piles of yellow, red and green beads lay all about through 
the orchard, ready for barrels, carts, boxes, baskets and 
wheelbarrows made from stiff construction paper. There 
was also a corn-field representing real corn in the shock, 
with golden pumpkins (small yellow cucumbers, which were 
round), scattered among the corn. A doll dressed as a 
small boy sat upon one of the pumpkins, deciding which 
one to choose for his Jack-o’-lantern, while a large black 
witch on her broom-stick was flying over the field. She 
was fastened to the window casing at back of table and on 
front of table, using two almost transparent threads of line 
color for the purpose. 

This led to coloring and cutting pumpkins with faces 
drawn in for one lesson in hand-work, and the witch sug- 
gested making witches from paper bags, stuffed at the bottom 
and tied with yarn or strips of gaycloth. Turned upside 
down, this made the head, while the flaring part of the bag 
spread out for the skirt so the witch could stand. Faces 
drawn on front side of head, and holes punched through 
sides of bag just below tie, with piece of newspaper put 
through—rolled tight—make the arms. A white paper 
apron and hat may be added, but without, the witches are 
grotesque when arranged in groups on table or peeking out 
from behind plant jars, books, or in various corners. 

The witches’ hats for the children to wear at their party 
furnished good lessons in construction. Roll a newspaper 
to make cornucopia, pin it along seam, pasting strip of plain 
wall paper in any suitable color along seam, and one for 
border around lower edge of hat or as a hat-band if pre- 
ferred. 

Turning these hats upside down makes a “horn of 
plenty,” which the-children use in carrying home their 
souvenirs and other things after wearing them at a party, 
in a parade, etc. 

Another hat for the occasion is made from orange crepe 
paper, cut in strips eight inches wide for each hat, long 
enough to go around child’s head with good seam pasted at 
back. Gather in top of hat and tie with yarn. Cut designs 
of cats, bats, pumpkins, witches, etc., from black paper and 
paste on hat for decoration. These designs may be cut free 
hand or from pattern. 

Children always love a party. An easy yet unique way of 
serving the refreshments at this party is in the form of a 
fish-pond. Animal crackers, peanuts and candy, wrapped 
in Hallowe’en napkins, tied with autumn colored yarns, 
leaving a loop to catch on hook, are wonderful fish. Place 
these in a box or basket. The waste-basket lined with 
paper makes a good fish pond. 

Have a curtain across one corner of the room with basket 
behind it. Each child has a fish-pole made from a branch 
of a tree, with a piece of string fastened to it and a bent pin 
for a hook. An older child sits behind curtain to fasten 
fish on hooks. As soon as each child catches his fish (and 
here is originality in the art) he takes it to the table, where 
his place is assigned by pretty place card made for the 
occasion by the children, stands behind chair until all have 
fished, then all sit down together. Opening their packages, 
spreading out the napkin as their lunch cloth, all are 
served at once. 

Before eating they sing or say: 


Thank thee, for the world so sweet, 
Thank thee, for the food we eat, 
Thank thee, for the birds that sing 
Thank thee, God, for everything! 
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Ideas 


Draw-the-Picture Calendar 


Helen Ames Tucker 


October 


A rustling carpet of crumbling brown 

Is laid by the leaves that come tumbling down. 
Let’s rake up that carpet and build a fire, 

Its crackling flame will dance high and higher. 








| | 
| Picture here | 








Two Spelling Contests 
Mary R. Hoge 


I have used these two spelling contests successfully in 
my fourth grade work. 

We did not have enough room on the blackboard to keep 
our spelling words, so we used a bulletin board in this way. 
The children cut letters from white paper, mounted them 
on black paper and pinned twenty words in place as shown 
in picture. 

The children chose the words and on Monday morning 
they pinned them on the bulletin board and left them till 
Friday morning, when they took them down. I then pro- 
nounced the words while they wrote them and later I 
graded the papers. We added the boys’ score and divided 
to find the average and the same with the girls’ score. 

If the boys’ won, a small boy was pinned at the door of 
the castle, signifying that, for a week, the boys owned the 
castle. The little girl was pinned on the board to show that 
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to Try 


she was ready to stand at the door of the castle as soon as 
the girls won. 

In addition to the contest for the week, we had a daily 
contest. The children were divided into six groups and 
numbered, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6. Group 1 spelled against 
Group 2 and the winner against Group 3, and continued 
in this way. The children spelled orally in the daily contest. 
This gave me an opportunity to teach them to spell by 
sound. The number of the winning group was carried by 
the knight who rode to the castle. A little Italian boy 
made the knight and the castle. 

The second contest is very much the same, but has proved 
far more interesting. We have twenty words, as in the 
first contest, but we have a real automobile race. 

We chose two cars, which I shall designate as No. 8 and 
No. 12. The children drew pictures of the cars and their 
drivers and pasted them on white cardboard. We borrowed 
a printing press and printed the names of the children in 
each group. 

On Friday the children write the words and are graded 
as in the first contest. The winning car getsa medal. In 
the picture, the small black spot on No. 8 is a medal. 

For the daily contest we divided into four groups, each 
group choosing a car. The winning car stands at the door 
of the garage and remains there until another group is 
successful. 





Silent Reading 


Mrs. Ella Cummings, Iowa 


An Umbrella Lesson 


This lesson gives a novel method of presenting Silent 
Reading. An old black linen umbrella may be used to 
advantage for silent reading exercises. The open surface 
of the seven panels gives ample space on which to write 
the instructions. The umbrella may then be closed and 
ready for class-work. 

Written with chalk, this work is readily seen by the 
children as the teacher turns the umbrella so that only one 
panel is visible at a time. 

This work is easily erased, so that you may always have 
a variety of work, and we found that one old umbrella 
could create intense interest. A wealth of material can 
be utilized. All subjects of interest to the children have 
possibilities, and the following are only suggestions. 

Number the panels of the umbrella. 

Have the children write the answers as they read each 
panel. 


Comprehensive Work 


Write your name. 

Take your colors. 

Draw a blue circle. 

Draw a red square. 

Draw a green triangle. 
Draw an orange rectangle. 
Draw the shape of the flag. 


aI} UrRPwWwWNe 


Have the children draw a picture in answer to direction 
on the card. 

Place this card on the handle of umbrella with a thumb 
tack. 

What is it that 


1 barks? 
2 mews? 
3 crows? 
4 bleats? 
5 neighs? 
6 barks? 
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7 roars? 

8 . purrs? 

9 sings? 
10 cries? 


Days of the Week 


Have a card on which the names of the days of the week 
are printed. 
Write 


1 The second day of the week. 
2 The first day of the week. 

3 The fifth day of the week. 

4 The seventh day of the week. 
5 The fourth day of the week. 
6 The third day of the week. 

7 The sixth day of the week. 


Flash Card Game 


Cards with ‘Mother Goose Pictures’”’ are distributed 
among the pupils. The teacher flashes the following cards 
in rapid succession. 

Who 

blew the horn? 

lost her sheep? 

sat on a tuffet? 

sang for his supper? 
had a pretty garden? 
went up the hill? 

sat in a corner? 

lived in a shoe? 

had a great fall? 
jumped over the moon? 


When the card bearing the phrase, “blew the horn,”’ is 
presented, the child holding the picture of “Boy Blue” 
immediately runs to the front of the room, and each pupil 
responds in the same manner throughout the game. 





Another Table Device 


Rebecca Rice, Massachusetts 


Tables do get monotonous both to the teacher and to 
the child. It is very hard to keep an accurate account of 
each child’s progress. Any device that will arouse the 
enthusiasm of the children and also keep a definite record 
of progress for both pupil and teacher is worth while. The 
following diagram is the record. It may be kept on the 
board, or if board space is none too plentiful, may be kept on 
a large piece of school paper and fastened in plain sight to 
a screen. 





Our RECORD 


Jane 3.4 5 6 
| Margaret 3 4 5 6 7 8 
| Norman 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 mM} 





A column is put on the board containing the first twelve 
numbers. These are not put on in their regular order. 


6 Beginning with the three table the child runs 
9 down the table, such as: 6 X 3 = 18, 9X 3 = 27, 
12 12 X 3 = 36, etc. If he can accomplish this 
quickly and accurately the figure 3 is put in 
the first box on the record and he is ready for 
the next table. If he is unable to do this, or 
hesitates, the space is left until he is able. 
The class has the advantage of listening to 
their classmates recite. We usually work in 
classes of 9 or 10 to a class. When a child’s 
work is finished through the 12 table special 
recognition in the shape of a star is awarded. 


_ 
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An Old Art Revived 


Jeannette E. Douglas, New York 


Last October I started something in my room that was 
so successful with my third graders that I should like others 
to know about the joy we had in working out this project. 
This was the revival of the pastime of our good mothers 
and their forebears—the making of samplers. 

We had paper which was primted in small squares. 
The children copied the alphabet on this paper. Then 
the actual cross-stitch work began. It was not done on 
fine linen, but a canvas which we found at a department 
store. This was not nearly so hard on the eyes as the 
material used long ago. The children brought their 
mother’s store of colored yarns and mercerized cottons. 

After showing about a dozen children how to do the 
cross-stitch my work was practically finished. They found 
their patterns in art magazines, on candy boxes, and were 
ever on the alert for new and different ones. No two were 
alike except the form of the letters, and they varied as to 
color. 























The leaflets dressed in crimson and gold, 
The warmth and glow of the summer hold. 
— Sel, 
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Sherman Drive Happy Times 
(A Project) 
Mary Ann Misch, Indiana 


HILE I knew motivation was possible with a school 
paper, yet until very recently I did not know how 
much and how successfully it could be used with 

1B children. What we have done may be suggestive to 
others. 

It would be impossible for me to say that I was teaching 
any one subject more than another with this project. 
The subject matter is very closely linked together and 
the children are getting English, drawing, writing, nature, 
spelling and reading. Best of all, everyone in the room is 
“on the job.” 

When I had decided that it was worth trying, I asked 
my six-year-old folks if they would like to have a school 
newspaper, one that was to be made, as well as read, by 
them. They were all enthusiasm and we began at once 
to find a name. From many suggestions we chose, “Sher- 
man Drive Happy Times.” Since our school is on Sherman 
Drive and our times are happy ones, the name is appropriate. 

Our first work is done in an early morning period when, 

The Hallowe’en Lantern as a little fellow said, “We make conversation.” A bird, 

tree, flower, some child’s interest or act, or any school 

Th . activity may suggest our news items. After our talk, 
which is limited by interest rather than time, I write two 

e Hallowe en Lantern or three sentences on the blackboard. The children ask 
Johanna Holm, Wisconsin any questions about these that they like. I help with all 


: new words. 
(All rights reserved) (Continued on page 516) 





Trace pattern on black art paper, plac- 
ing side A-B of triangle in upper left- 
hand corner of page on A-B in right- 
hand figure. Cut on all full lines. Fold 
on the dashes. Cut one side like pattern, 
then cut two more sides, omitting the top 
triangle. 

Now paste the flaps under the other two 
sides. Fold down the top, leaving stem of 
pumpkin standing erest, and paste flaps of 
the top, down inside of top of shade. 

The lantern sides with orange tissue 
paper. Remove bulb of electric light. Slip 
through the hole in top of shade and attach 
bulb again. 

This makes a very attractive Hallowe’en 
shade for electric lights and sheds a soft, 
mellow light when lit. 





Toys for Tiny Tots 


The Old Witch 





Frances Clausen, Pennsylvania 


“The Old Witch of Endor 
She slept in a pot; 
For Endor was cold, 
And the pot it was hot.” 














See if you can wake the old witch up. 
She’s lots of fun and she can’t get out to 
chase you. 

The teacher should trace enough copies 
of the witch for the class. The cutting 
and coloring of this movable toy, as well 
as putting it together, furnishes valuable 
training for six-year-old fingers. 

(Sne page's 15) 
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of Helpful 


Manuals 


Teachers’ 








SCHOOLROOM HELPS 


LESSON PLANS IN ARITHMETIC 
By Kate K. O'NEILL 


Cloth. 


Price, 75 cents 


A needed book. It is a guide in number 
work and supplies much drill on the tables, 
the lack of which leaves the children inac- 
curate and inefficient in arithmetic. This 
book on your desk will be a constant source 
of recreation and inspiration. 





DAILY LESSON PLANS IN ENGLISH 
By CAROLINE GRIFFIN 


Cloth. Price, 75 cents 

These Lesson Plans consist of weekiy out- 
lines arranged by months—from September 
to June—for the first four years of school. 
They assemble an unusual number of appro- 
priate verses and little stories all chosen with 
reference to their literary merit as well as to 
their genuine interest for children. Corre- 
lated with the English lessons are Reading, 
Writing, Nature Study and Games. 





PLACKBOARD READING 
Cloth. 
It will be of invaluable aid to experienced and inexperienced First Grade 
Teachers alike. The experienced will appreciate fully its worth and the 
inexperienced will hail it with delight. 


Price, 75 cents 


A YEAR OF PRIMARY OCCUPATION WORK 


Vol. I. First Term for September, Oc- 
tober, November and December. 
Vol. II Second Term, for January, Feb- 
ruary and March. 
Vol. III. Third Term, for April, May and 
June. 
By ErraA Merrick GRAVES 
Cloth. 
A sympathetic use of the so-called “Gifts” 
and “Occupation” work, supervised and 
unsupervised, arranged systematically as a 
daily program, with carefully developed 
sequences of directed occupations and un- 
supervised seat work throughout the year. 
The books are fully illustrated with photo- 
graphs of the finished work, charts, patterns, 
and poster work. 





Price, 75 cents, each vol. 








HISTORY IN STORY, SONG AND ACTION 


Vol. I. Lessons and Entertainments for September, October, November, 
December, January, General and Local History. 

Vol. II. Lessons and Entertainments for February, March, April, May, 
June, General and Local History. 


By FLoreNcE M. MILLER 


Cloth. Fully illustrated. 
Price, per vol., $1.00 


The purpose of these books is first to group 
material and outlines for history work in 
Primary and Rural Schools in a convenient 
form for the teacher’s use. For this reason, 
in cases where it would be difficult for the 
teacher to find stories or facts, they have 
been given in such a form that the teacher 
can adapt them for her use. Also very full 
outlines have been given in most cases, so 
that the arrangement in story form may be 
easier for the teacher. 























Educational Publishing Company 





234 Boylston Street 
BOSTON 


LANGUAGE GAMES 


A Method of Using Play for Establishing 

Correct Habits of Speech, 
in Primary Grades 

By Myra KING 

Cloth. Price, 75 cents 
Miss Myra king’s little book of Language 
Games is an admirable means to the end of 
forming correct habits of speech. Habitual 
mistakes are by means of these games re- 
peated and repeated in correct form in the 
heat and enthusiasm of the game so that the 
correct form will keep coming up as long as 

one live s. 





PAPER CUTTING CORRELATED WITH 
THE COMMON SCHOOL BRANCHES 








By Bess Dixon 


Cloth. Price, 81.00 











In this book a successful teacher tells how 
Paper Cutting was correlated with the 
common school branches. The work is 
motivated, the cuttings were trechand and 
the ideas embodied were advanced by the 
children. Full page half-tones, nearly forty 
in number, illustrate the posters made from 
the cuttings 














THE LAND OF MAKE-BELIEVE 


A World for Little Actors 
By Mary GARDNER 
Cloth. Ilustrated. Price, 

In this Dramatic Reader the subject matter is given 
intwoforms: The Story and the Play. 
thus treated are as follows: 

The Fairies of Caldon Low, The Birds of Killing- 
worth, The Pied Piper of Hamelin, The Bishop 
Hatto, The Star Dollars, The Brown Dwarf of Rugen, 
The Miller of Dee, The Crow’s Children, and 
Solomon and the Ants. 
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DRAMATIZATIONS OF SCHOOL CLASSICS 

A Dramatic Reader for Grammar and Secondary 

Schools 
By Mary A. LASELLE 
Cloth. Illustrated. 160 pp. Price, 

In this volume the author presents selections never 
before given in any dramatic reader issued for the use 
of pupils in the schoolroom. 
Patticular attention is called to 
the selection, ‘ Master Skylark,” 
adapted from John Bennett’s 
charming story of Shakespeare’s 
time. 

Several of these dramatizations have stood the 
test of presentation, exactly as here published, before 
audiences of hundreds of children. 


LITTLE PLAYS FOR LITTLE PLAYERS 
For Grades I and II 
By Mara L, Pratt-CuHapwick 
Fully Illustrated. Cloth. Price, 60 cents 
These twenty-eight plays are well adapted foraction. 
A characteristic illustration for each. It is mainly 
familiar folk-lore stories that appear in this form. 
COLONIAL PLAYS FOR THE SCHOOLROOM 
For Sixth or Seventh Year 
By Epira SHOEMAKER 
Cloth, 
These ten plays are written mainly for classroom 
work. Miss Shoemaker has been careful to avoid 


\Y troublesome requirements in costumes, scenery, or 
in memorizing parts. 


SCHOOL CLASSICS | 


60 cents __LASPLLE 
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Price, 75 cents 
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For Teachers Using the Project Method 


UNEXCELLED HELPS 


For teachers desiring interesting and original sub- 
jects for home making, house building, training of 
animals, social and industrial needs. 


THE TEACHER’S ROBINSON CRUSOE 
By SAMUEL ALLISON. Price, 60 cents 


The story rewritten, modernized and adapted, with 
additional incidents for use in the later Primary 
Grades as a center and material for Oral and 
Written Language, Nature Study, Social and In- 
dustrial History, Ethics, Drawing and the Manual] 
Arts. 


ROBINSON CRUSOE FOR YOUNGEST 
READERS 
Large type. Price, 60 cents 


GODOLPHIN’S ROBINSON CRUSOE FOR 
YOUNG FOLKS 
Price, 60 cents 
The greatest of English Classic for children, as 
many claim, has absorbed the attention of genera- 
tions of boys and girls while they riveted their 
eyes upon the succession of projects and needs of 
this castaway upon his desert island. 


Educational Publishing Co. 


234 Boylston St. 221 Fourth Ave. 2457 Prairie Ave, 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 








Ulbat the 
Pictures Say 


AN ART READER 


By MAUD MOORE 
Elementary Supervisor, Brunswick, Ga. 
FORMERLY 


Superintendent Primary Education, Canton, 
Ohio. Supervisor of Cadets, Seattle, Wash. 


As the title implies, this book leads the little 
people into an acquaintance with some of the 
Masterpieces of Art while they are learning 
to read. 


The art reproductions are those that children 
like, and the text serves to focus attention 
upon the pictures—and so we have Sense- 
Training, Reading and Art all admirably com- 
bined. Tue Book ts Art ItsEtr! 


—From the Ohio Educational Monthly 
Columbus, Ohio 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 
with 30 full-page half-tones 


176 pages Cloth Price,75cents 





Educational Publishing Co. 


234 BOYLSTON STREET 22 BOSTON, MASS. 
221 FOURTH AV., New York 2457 Prairie Ave.,Chicago 




















PARROT-LIKE MEMORIZING 
OF FACTS IS WRONG 


To expect a child in the fourth grade to draw a 
map of the state in which he lives, locate the principal 
rivers, valleys, mountains, bays, cities, and name and 
locate the covnties, is wrong. Parrot-like memorizing 
of such facts, at that age, can only result in harm. 
The facts mean nothing and create a distaste for the 
work. 

We must start from the environment of the child. 
Definitionsand disconnected facts cannot beassimilated. 


“HOME GEOGRAPHY” 


‘STARTS FROM THE HOME 


It is undoubtedly the most successful book published 
for the study of Geography in the Primary Grades 








There is a reason why “Fairbanks’ Home 
Geography” is so widely adopted for use as 
an introductory book in the lower grades and 
why it is so universally used by teachers 


HOME GEOGRAPHY sy HAROLD FAIRBANKS 


PRICE SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS POSTPAID 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 











Stories of 


Famous Pictures 


By Etta M. Powers 
IN TWO VOLUMES 


Crotu, Price, Eacw, 75 Cents 


Each volume contains 128 pages, 
printed in large, clear type, and illus- 
trated with full-page half-tone repro- 
ductions of the Great Artists. 


The artists represented are painters 
of pictures which are the favorites of 
both teachers and children: 


Millet Adam Van Dyck Landseer 
Le Rolle Reynolds Velasquez Millais 
Rubens Murillo Knaus Le Brun 
Ronner Renouf Holmes 
Bonheur Geoffroy Thayer 
MeyervonBremen 


Rembrandt 
Constable 
Dagnan-Bouveret, 

The stories about the pictures are 
full of charm for the little readers. 





Educational Publishing Company 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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About two thirds of the children in the room now have 
a “matching game.” With their letter cards they try 
making what,I have written. The weaker children in the 
room cannot do this and they have a reading lesson with 
me while the rest are at work. Later, I print the sentences 
for them and to these they may refer when they cannot 
match letter cards with the script. 

As the letter card work is finished the children may 
try part or all of it on the blackboard. There are 
several who, if the board space holds out, do not stop 
until they have it all written. However, if, when the 
first week is completed, they would rather draw than 
write, they get the needed materials and make an illus- 
tration. 

We print in the afternoon. I sit at one of their tables; 
the children sit on their chairs, stand, or sit on top of any 
nearby tables, wherever they can best see. I ask for help 
in spelling and print as they spell. The sentences in 
script are still on the blackboard, and while I do not 
expect the children to spell all the words, there has been 
someone to try even the hardest. Jack, “without looking,”’ 
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spelled “beautiful” for us the other day. All are learning 
to visualize well. 

After the printing is finished, we look at and judge the 
illustrations. Someone has his picture accepted and he 
proudly pastes it on the sheet. The paper is then ready 
to be pinned up in the room, the children are privileged to 
go to and read it whenever they like. To-day a child came 
and asked me for “the first paper we ever printed.” I 
removed it from the file and I noticed that several children 
read it before it was returned. 

Whenever a sheet is filled some one reads to the rest of 
us. At first I suggested that the best reader take the 
paper and read it to the children in the other rooms 
One of the boys was ready with a better suggestion. “I 
think a different person should go to each room, then so 
many more would havea chance to read to them.” That we 
do. Once or twice a week, “Happy Times” goes about the 
building, and each day we find something about which 
we want to talk and write. 

I think another week will find us dating our daily. 
One little fellow is insistent that it should be done. 





It was an oriole. 


We 


have seen 


We think it lovely. . 


Here it is. 


It looks like gold. 


Here is a box full. 





Sherman Drive Happy Times. 
Monday. 


We have many wild flowers this morning. 


Tuesday. 
We have had a new bird in our yard. 


Wednesday. 
some butterflies; 
yellow, some brown, some black. 


Thursday. 
Billy brought us an iris. 


Friday. 
Rosemary brought us a tulip. 


We have had red ones, 


some were 


too. 








Nore The children’s illustrations, being done in colored crayons, could not be satisfactorily reproduced. 
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“Playing Safe” I 


Estelle Cooper, Kansas 
Introduction 


A large proportion of the fires and accidents in this 
country is caused by carelessness. People don’t stop to 
think. 

If the child, during the first four or five years of his school 
life, has been taught safety habits, he ought always to be 
able to take care of himself in any situation. 

Every lower grade teacher knows the magic of the words, 
“Let’s play.” So in this course of study, we are going to 
play over and over again the things that make for safety, 
so that when the child finds himself in a dangerous situation 
he won’t have to “stop and think,” but will know the right 
thing to do, and do it mechanically. 

Before taking up each game, it would be well for the 
teacher to explain as fully as possible the dangers which 
the game has been planned to prevent, so that the children 
will understand why they are playing it. 


Safety Scouts 


Before starting to play these games, I would suggest 
that each teacher have in her room an organization called 
the “Safety Scouts.” First, print or write the words 
“Safety Scouts” on the blackboard with green chalk. 
Under this draw the “Safety sign” and color the cross green. 
Tell the children that as soon as each of them does something 
for the safety of others (such as picking up matches or 
broken glass, putting out a fire, etc.), his name will be 
written on this board. After this each good turn for safety 
entitles him to a white mark. Five white marks give him 
a green star and five green stars makes him a “Safety 
Knight.” This entitles him to a small safety sign in front 
of his name. 

This organization will create a keen interest in the safety 
work outside the schoolroom, while the children are playing 
the safety games at school. 


First Grade 
Fire Prevention 


1 What to do if your clothing is on fire. 

The teacher says, “John, let’s play your clothing is on 
fire.’ John immediately wraps himself in a rug or coat, 
lies down and rolls over and over on the floor. 

2 What to do in a room full of smoke and flames. 

The teacher says, “Children, let’s play this room is full 
of smoke.” The children place handkerchiefs (wet, if 
possible) over the nose and mouth and breathe through 
them to keep the smoke from the lungs. Then they crawl 
along the floor, following the wall as a guide, until they 
reach the door and go out to safety. 

3 What to do if you find matches on the floor. 

The teacher scatters matches on the floor and says, 
‘Children, I see some matches on the floor.” The children 
pick them up and say, “When we find a match on the floor 
we must never light it, but put it back in the box.” The 
children pick up the matches and place them in the box. 


Accident Prevention 
On the Street 


1 Learn to cross the street safely. 

Have the front part of the schoolroom represents the 
street. The teacher says, “‘Children, let’s play this is 
Topeka Avenue. We are going to cross the street.” The 
children line up in single file at one side of the schoolroom. 
Before starting to cross the street they look both ways and 
then cross the street. 
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2 Teach the children their names and addresses. 

One child represents the policeman. The teacher says, 
“Mary, let’s play you are lost.” The policeman steps up 
to Mary and says, “Little girl, tell me youe name and 
where you live and I will see that you get home.” Mary 
says, “My name is Mary Rice and I live at 923 Western 
Avenue.” The policeman then takes her home. 


At Home 


1 Running into the street after a ball. 

Two of the children are standing in an aisle facing each 
other and tossing a ball back and forth. The child facing 
the front of the room tosses the ball over the head of the 
other child into the street (the front part of the schoolroom). 
Before running out into the street after the ball the child 
says, “I must stop and look both ways before J go after 
that ball.” He looks both ways and then runs and gets 
the ball. 


2 Teach the poison label. 

The teacher has a bottle with the poison label on it. 
She hands this bottle to the child and says, “Jack, what 
is in this bottle?” Jack says, “I know the skull and cross- 
bones on a bottle means poison and I must not touch any- 
thing in that bottle, so I will put it on the top shelf of the 
medicine cabinet where no one will get it by mistake.” 
He places the bottle in the closet. 


First Aid 


1 Choking 

The teacher says, “Frances, let’s play you are choking.” 
Frances pretends she is choking. Mabel raises her arms 
above her head and slaps her on the back until the choking 
is relieved. 


2 Nosebleed 

The teacher says, “ Dick, let’s play your nose is bleeding.” 
Dick loosens his collar, puts a roll of clean paper between 
his upper lip and gum. If this doesn’t stop the bleeding 
he applies cold water on a rag or handkerchief to the back 
of his neck. 


3 Poison lvy 

(Trace a pattern of the poison ivy. Cut it out and color.) 
The teacher places the ivy on the floor. Two of the girls 
are playing together in the front part of the schoolroom. 
One of the girls touches the ivy with her hand. Helen 
comes up and says, “Josephine, that is poison ivy you 
touched.” Leaflets three—let it be.’ Helen throws it 
into the waste-basket and says, “I must scrub my hands 
with soap and water. After I have washed off the poison 
I will put on soda and water or vaseline.” She plays as 
if she scrubs her hands, puts on the vaseline and goes to 
her seat. 





“The Stand-up Noah’s 
Ark” 


(See September issue, page 445) 


Frances Clausen, Pennsylvania 


The Camel and the Sheep 


Trace the animals on fairly stiff cardboard; the camel 
is colored light brown and the sheep is left white. The 
backgrounds are colored green and the flowers near the 
sheep are red. Cut a stand for each and paste on back 
at dotted line. When finished put in your Noah’s Ark 
envelope and save (See September issue). Next month 
the Buffalo and the Pig are coming to the Ark. 
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Teaching the Multiplication Tables _ Il 


L. M. Whiteside, Illinois 


N October the game is running well, but a necessary - 


business spur is needed to add to the game; each 

reciter who misses now must write out neatly, before 
the next recitation, the table of 6’s six times, if he misses 
on Monday; the table of 7’s seven times if he misses on 
Tuesday; the table of 8’s eight times if he misses on Wed- 
nesday; the table of 9’s nine times if he misses on Thursday; 
and the table of 6’s 6 times if he misses on Friday, and so 
on. They are written in regular multiplication table form. 
This is his Ticket. A regular weekly monitor gathers them 
up and places them on my desk. These I must soon look 
over and O. K. or mark and hand back to each for correction 
or destruction. The O. K. is a large oval of my own swung 
over the whole page so that it cannot be used again. If 
the paper is erroneous he must copy it over before the close 
of that day and hand it in with the original paper, which 
now gets a large R swung over it and an oval over the 
correct one. Now he is ready for class next day. 

But if, when the monitor comes to collect the “tickets, 
please,” the pupil has not his written, he is very pleasantly 
told to stay after school and write it on the board twice 
as many times as his “ticket” called for. The monitor 
writes his name on the board, and it may not come off until 
his double amount of work on the board cancels it. If the 
class is managed rightly, the correction is not looked upon 
as a hardship, but as a “medicine” to strengthen the 
patient for better work next round. But it is considered 
“bad play” of the game not to have the “ticket” when the 
conductor comes for it. The ticket may be copied from a 
book or other paper if they wish. The teacher in this 
game of “tickets” can weed out wrong forms of figures also. 
It really is a good exercise and an important part of the game, 
as business promptness is secured and seen to be valuable. 

If it is a fourth grade class, every pupil is made ambitious 
to graduate by Christmas, and if fifth grade, by Thanks- 
giving, and sixth grade by mid-October. 

Now, as they speed up and graduate, it requires less and 
less time every day to recite, and soon comes the time to 
inject a bit of fun into the scheme which, if rightly managed, 
grows quite exciting as wits sharpen and warm up. This is 
done by rhymes and riddles and interesting facts about the 
tables. For example, tell the class that interesting rhymes 
can be composed about the tables. Explain the word 
“couplet,” and start them going by samples of other classes. 
Here are some examples I got at different times: 


Table of 0 
Nothing caught. 


Table of 1 
Is already done. 


Table of 2 
Is easy to do. 


Table of 3 
Is easy for me. 


Table of 4 
You must study more. 


Table of 5 
Is surely alive. 


Table of 6 
Has several hard tricks. 


Table of 7 
Is harder than 11. 


Table of 8 
Study hard and late. 


Table of 9 
Is hard bat fine. 


Table of 10 
Ts easy again. 


Table of 11 
Is table heaven. 


At table of 12 
Long will you delve. 


Table of 13! 
Draw the curtain. 


I learned to prepare the rhyme for 12 before time, in 
some other lesson, by slyly inserting the word “delve” 
for them to secure the meaning. 

They write their couplets on paper at home or at any 
time and hand in the slips with name and date; they are 
read out loud every few days and the best chosen to keep. 

They make original riddles or find them, some of which 
are the following: 


What table is always set? 

At what table can all nations sit? 

What table sits in sets? 

What table is invisible but is always in every business 
room? 

What table must you always carry? 

What table is always clean and orderly? 

What table is it you can’t upset, but it can upset you? 

What table stands and “hands it to you”? 

What is the hardest table? 


Then some:surprisingly nice little original rhymes will be 
developed by those with sparks of poetical genius. I think 
you may always find at least three poets in every room, 
and it often surprises you as much as the child to discover 
them, sometimes in such unexpected places. 

Before they go very far in this rhyme jaunting, I explain 
to them how awful it is to steal the thoughts of another 
and pass them off as one’s own coinage, and give them the 
word plagarism. Here our motto, “Honesty is the best 
policy,” is again honored. 

Then, too, I like the chumminess that arises between 
pupil and teacher over the game, for when they find a 
chance to talk with you, they almost always mention 
the tables, saying something like, “I missed 9 X 7 last 
time, but I won’t miss that again,” or “I think I will 
graduate next time, for I am saying my card to my mother 
every night, and I know them now,” or “I think that is 
nice that you showed us about the table of nine’s running 
in so many different ways, in five ways. I told my brother 
about it and he didn’t know it either. I think it makes it 
much more interesting,’ or ‘ Didn’t we clap to-day when 
Clyde graduated at last?” or “When you first begin to 
recite from the card, it makes you nervous, but after a little 
while you don’t mind it at all.” 





Supplementar y Number 
Problems 


Lilian A. Peckinpaugh, Indiana 
6+1= 1+6= 7+1= 7—6= 


1 John had 6 cents and found 1 cent. 
has he now? 

2 Harry had 1 plum and his sister gave him 6 more. 
Now how many has he? 

3 A man raised 7 sheep. 
many will he have? 

4 Father earned $7 and spent $6 for house rent. What 
did he save out of the $7? 

5 Nell carried 1 stick of wood for mother and John 
carried 6 sticks. Both carried how many sticks of wood? 


How many cents. 


If he sells 1 of them how 


he oa rae te 8° ie 
# ees aa Se leg le 





a 


*| 
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6 Aman planted 7 apple trees. 1 of them died. How 


many grew? 

7 A woman had 7 windows to wash. If she washed 
6 windows before dinner, how many did she wash after 
dinner? 

8 A boy caught 6 fish and his sister caught only 1 fish. 
How many did they both catch? 


7+1= 1+7= 8—l= 8—7= 


1 A man has seven apple trees and 1 peach tree in a 
row. How many trees in the row? 

2 A boy earns $1. How much must he earn to have 
$8? 

3 If a child has 1 nickel and her brother gives her 7 
nickels, how many will she have? 

4 A man sold 8 quarts of milk on two streets. If he 
sold 7 quarts on one street, what did he sell on the other? 

5 How many apples are 7 apples and 1 apple? 

6 How many are 8 marbles less 1 marble? 

7 Tom milks 1 cow and his father milks 7 cows. Both 
milk how many cows? 

8 There were 8 roses on a bush. If mother cuts 7 of 
them, how many will there be left? 


8+1= 1+8= 9—1= 9—8= 


1 Tom has 8 pennies. If his mother gives him 1 penny, 
how many will he have? 

2 A rabbit came out of his nest. He hopped 1 foot and 
stopped, then hopped 8 feet. How far was he from his nest? 

3 A boy wrote 9 words on the board. If he missed 1 of 
them, how many did he spell correctly? 

4 Ned saw 9 catbirds in his yard. 8 of them flew away. 
How many were left? 

5 Baby is 1 year old. Ralph is 8 years older. How 
old is Ralph? 

6 James has $9 in his bank. If he buys his school books 
with $1, what has he left? 

7 There were 8 children playing tag, and 1 more came 
to play. How many were playing? 

8 Dick had 9 cents. He took 8 cents to Sunday-school. 
How many had he left? 


9+1= 1+9= 10—1= 10—9 = 


1 Mr. Hill owns 1 house in the country and 9 houses 
in town. How many houses has he? 

2 Luther had 9 cents and he found 1 cent. How many 
has he now? 

3 Jack is 10 years old. His cousin is 1 year younger. 
How old is his cousin? 

4 May had 10 chickens. At bedtime she counted only 
9. How many were gone? 

5 There is 1 rose on the red rose bush, and there are 
9 roses on the white rose bush. How many roses in all? 

6 There were 10 children playing, and 1 went home. 
How many were left? 

7 If there were 10 sparrows on a telephone wire and 9 
flew away, how many were left? 

8 Judith had 9 books. Her aunt gave her 1 more. 
How many has she? 


3+2= 2435 


1 A boy walked 3 miles one day and 2 miles the next. 
He walked how far both days? 

2 A boy ate 2 apples and his sister ate 3 apples. To- 
gether they ate how many? 

3 A girl bought 5 ice cream cones. She gave her play- 
mates 3 of them. She had how many left? 

4 Aman has $2. How many must he save to have $5? 

5 Tom had 3 marbles and found 2 marbles. He then 
had how many? 

6 A storekeeper sold 2 barrels of flour before dinner and 
3 barrels after dinner. He sold that day how many barrels? 

7 A boy was given 5 books for Christmas. He has 
read 3 of them. How many has he left to read? © 


5—2= 5—3= 
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8 Martha had 5 little ducks. She gave 2 of them to 
her cousins. How many has she now? 


44+2= 24+4= 


1 A grocer sold 2 dozen oranges to one customer and 
4 dozen to another. How many did he sell to both? 

2 Grace bought 2 pounds of prunes one week and her 
cousin 4 pounds. Both together bought how many 
pounds? 

3 <A boy had 6 packages of firecrackers. He shot off 
2 packages. How many has he left? 

4 A farmer raised 6 tons of hay. He sold 4 tons. 
How many tons did he keep? 

5 A woman used 2 yards of silk in the waist and 4 yards 
in the skirt of her dress. How much silk did it take for 
the dress? 

6 A woman bought 6 lemons. She used 2 of them in a 
pie. How many had she left? 

7 A girl had 6 jackstones. She lost 4 of them. How 
many did she then have? 

8 A milkman sells one family 4 quarts of milk and 
another 2 quarts. How much does he sell both? 


6—4= 


6—2= 





Drawing Outlines for 
October 


Elsa Steward Clark, Ohio 
First Week 


1 General directions about care of drawing materials 
and where and how to keep them. Also directions as to 
methods of passing and collecting materials. Learn right, 
left, and long and short edges of paper. 

2. General color review. Learn Primary colors—red, 
blue and yellow. Paint a number of small sheets of paper 
full values of Primary colors. 

3 Learn Secondary colors—green, orange and violet. 
Do the same thing with these and save all papers. Make 
a few sheets of black also. 


Second Week 


1 Cut circles from the sheets of painted paper of various 
sizes, using circle patterns. Make a jumping-jack as shown 

2 Make the second type of jumping-jack doll. Keep- 
drilling on the two sets of colors and how to mix the sec- 
ondaries. 

3 Cut more circles. See if the children can originate 
some article. A flower, wagon and apple are illustrated, 
but there are numberless possibilities. This work may be 
carried on indefinitely and is also good for busy work. 
It is important to drill on color at first, no matter how much 
time it takes. 


Third Week 


1 Border development is shown in four steps. 
a conventional flower border on 12 by 45 paper. 

2 Make a fruit border in the same manner. Grapes 
and leaves will make an attractive border. 

3 Paint grasses in silhouette. Paste an orange moon 
on a 6 by 9 sheet of gray paper. Paint any grasses from 
real studies in black, and have the ground extend to the 
bottom of the paper. 


Fourth Week 


1 Using the pattern, make a room border of child 
starting to school. If squared paper is used, this makes 
an interesting problem. 

2 Cut and color either market or bushel baskets. 

3 Cut and color vegetables and fill the baskets. With 
price tags these baskets are helpful in arithmetic. 


Make 
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Green Gravel 
A Circle Game 


(Collected by Miss K. Sorby) 
Arranged by Cecil J. Sharp 


O Mary, O Mavy, your true love is dead, 

We send you a letter to turn round your head. 

I wash you in milk; I dress you in silk; 

I write down your name with a gold pen and ink.” 


At the end of the fourth line the child named (Mary in 
the text) looses hands, turns round and rejoins the ring 
facing outward, i.e., with back to the center (see illustra- 
tion). The stanza is repeated until, one by one, each player 
has turned round in the way just described. In some 
versions the process is then reversed, the players, on being 
named, successively turning their faces to the center of 











the ring. 
HE players form a ring with joined hands and dance The loud winds are calling 
round slowly, singing the following lines: The ripe nuts are falling, 
The squirrel now gathers his store. 
“Green gravel, green gravel, the grass is so green, SOR aS Seneanee CNRS, 


Will soon all be sleeping 


The fairest young lady that ever was seen; So snugly, till winter is o’er.—Sel. 


Green Gravel 


(Somerset) 


Be 


Seo ae Se TY 














rt.4 


D. C. ad lib. 
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Primary Education for October, 1924 


A Lesson on the Squirrel 


Annebelle R. Bucknam 


The little cares that fretted me, 
I lost them vesterday 

Among the fields above the sea, 
Among the winds at play, 

Among the lowing of the herds, 
The rustling of the trees, 

Among the singing of the birds, 
The humming of the bees. 


The foolish fears of what might pass, 
I cast them all away, 
Among the clover scented grass, 
Among the new-mown hay, 
Among the husking of the corn 
Where drowsy poppies nod, 
Where ill thoughts die and good are born— 
Out in the fields with God 


October is such a wonderful month to learn so many of 
Nature’s marvelous secrets. Take the children to the 
woods and fields, or at least to the parks, and show them 
some of these wonders. 

The preparations that are everywhere being made for 
the long winter’s rest, the storing of food by the squirrels, 
the falling of the leaves, the leave-taking of the birds, and 
all the other tokens of the approaching cold season. 

These excursions stimulate the interest and arouse the 
curiosity of the children. Interest and curiosity lead them 
on to make investigations for themselves, and the reports 
given are profitable for the other children also. 

A visit to a camp in the woods with a picnic lunch is an 
experience always treasured by the children. Perhaps 
the most interesting feature of the trips is watching the 
habits of the squirrel. Then, in some localities, there are 
nuts which may be gathered. 

There are also various plants and trees in all localities 
which are preparing for winter, shedding leaves or scattering 
seeds for next year’s growth. For 


October is putting the flowers to sleep; 

The branches are awaying the cadence to keep; 
The leaves are drop-dropping to cover them warm. 
Do not fear winter’s storm. 


After nuts have been collected, woods searched for fall 

treasures, birds and squirrels observed or studied, a wood- 
land autumn community project was constructed after a 
division of parts had been discussed and a part assigned to 
each group. 
;: One group of boys constructed the camp building, another 
the general planning of the water-course of the river near 
which the camp was to be located. A large table or a sand- 
table can be effectively used. Another group planned and 
constructed the boats. 

Trees and shrubs were placed. The girls planned and 
made the furnishings for the house. These were made true 
to camp life, but were artistic as well as useful. 

Clay squirrels and birds were made to inhabit the woods. 

Then booklets were made containing either original or 
quoted poems. The following were given the older ones 
for language, spelling and general lesson work. 


I“ How the Chipmunk Got His Stripes 


Upon a barren sandy shore 
In India far away, 

Long years ago a chipmunk sat 
In furry coat of gray. 

He dipped his tail into the sea, 
Then turning to the land, 

He sent a shower of crystal drops 
A flashing on the sand. 


Great Shiva passed and asked him why 
He did what seemed to be 

A foolish thing; the chipmunk said, 

“[’m dipping dry the sea. 


Those pine trees fallen in the storm, 
Now in the waters lie,’ 

And in one rests a snug, warm nest, 
To save it I must try. 


“My wife is in that little house, 

And all my children, too, 

And so to dip the ocean dry 
Is what I now must do.” 

Great Shiva smiled to hear the tale 
And quickly raised his hand, 

The waves fell back at once and left 
The tree high on the sand. 


Shiva then stooped and gently stroked 
The little chipmunk gray, 

And on his back grew four green stripes 
Where Shiva’s fingers lay. 

The little nest 6f woven grass 
The chipmunk found unharmed, 

And there his wife and children lay 
Quite safe and unalarmed. 


And since that day, the stories say, 
We sée the four broad bands, 

Where rested, on the chipmunk’s back 
Great Shiva’s loving hands. 


II Little Brown Bushy Tail 


Little Brown Bushy-tail lived up a tree, 
And mossy and snug was his nest; 

Acorns and beechnuts in plenty had he, 
And he scarcely knew which he liked best. 


He was cheery of temper and agile of limb, 
And his own little will was his law; 

For what was the world and its worries to him 
When he held a plump nut in his claw? 


As he cracked it, he twinkled his knowing black eyes 
The kernel picked out by and by; 

Then he ate it, and looking uncommonly wise, 
Said, ‘‘ Folk may be worse off than I. 


“For I’m sure I’m content with my portion in life, 
And of nuts I’ve a plentiful store; 
With my little brown babies, and little brown wife, 
What on earth could a squirrel want more?” 


He had lots of near neighbors, as merry as he; 
They were cheery and playful each one; 

Don’t they show us that happy ’tis easy to be, 
If good humor we keep in our fun? 


III Squirrel Town 


O, come let us haste to the woodland, 
Away over the meadows so brown; 
O, come let us haste to the woodland, 
To busy and gay squirrel-town. 





“Chip, chip, churr, churr.”’ 

Surely they’re saying, ‘‘Good morning, sir.’ 
“Chip, chip, churr, churr, 

I wish you good morning, sir.” 


When a dear little squirrel goes nutting, 
No basket or bag does he seek; 

For each satin nut that he gathers, 
Is hidden away in his cheek. 


The trunk of a tree is their store-house, 
What hundreds of nuts have they here! 

I’m sure that no squirrel will suffer 
With hunger the long winter year. 


IV Autumn Fires 


The maple is a dainty maid, 
The pet of all the wood 

Who lights the dusky forest glade 
With scarlet cloak and hood. 


The elm a lovely lady is, 
In shimmerirg robes of gold, 
(Continued on, page 526) 
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A Lesson on the Squirrel 
(Continued from page 524) 


That catch the sunlight when she moves, 
And glisten, fold on fold. 


The sumach is a gypsy queen, 
Who flaunts in crimson drest, 
And wild along the roadside runs, 

Red blossoms in her breast. 


And towering high above the wood, 
All in his purple cloak, 

A monarch in his splendor is 
The proud and princely oak. 


The following were given to the younger children in the 
same way, afterward being copied in booklet form with 
fancy cover for gifts. 


I The Squirrel 


Young Master Squirrel sits up in a tree, 

Happy and young and gay is he. 

He looks to the east and then to the west, 
Saying, ‘Where, O where will the nuts be best?” 


“For winter is coming the days grow cold; 
The sheep and the lambs are all in the fold. 
I'll new-line and carpet my snug little nest 
With mosses and leaves, ere I take my long rest. 


“The children with soft steps come creeping around, 
When they spy me at work—but I’m off with a bound; 
They come for the nuts; so I’ll work with a will, 

And with both cheeks as baskets my store-house Ill fill.” 


II Bushy Tail in October 


Said Bushy Tail to Jacky Frost, 
“Please come around, to-night, 

And open split the prickly burrs 
That hold the chestnuts tight.” 


Then Bushy cried to Mr. Wind, 
“To-morrow morn please blow 

And make the burrs that Jack will split 
Fall to the ground below.” 


So Jacky tapped upon the burrs 
With all his might and main; 

And Mr. Wind then shook the trees 
Till chestnuts fell like rain. 


Glad Busy Tail worked all day long, 
As busy as a bee; 

And chestnuts for his winter food 

Stored in a hollow tree. 





III An Autumn Good-bye 


“‘Good-bye ” hums Mr. Worker Bee, 
“My labor’s at an end; 
And snug in Clover Honey Hive, 
The winter months I’ll spend.” 


“ Adieu,” brisk Brother Chipmunk cries, 
“The fall has come, I see; 
And through cold weather I will sleep 
In Villa Hollow Tree.” 


“So long,” old Neighbor Turtle calls, 
“The winter chill is nigh; 
And ’neath the waters of the brook, 
To Muddy Cot I’ll hie.” 


“Farewell,” Friend Caterpillar says, 
“The snowflakes will fall soon; 
Farewell, for I shall rest till spring 
In my Castle Cocoon.” 


1 This little squirrel said, “Let’s run.” 

2 » This little squirrel said, “What fun!” 

3 This one saw a man with a gun. 

4 This one said, ‘‘Who’s afraid of that?” 

5 This one’s heart went pitty-pat. 

“Bang!” went the gun. (Children clap hands once.) 
They ran away. (Thrust hands behind them.) 


And did not come back for a year and a day. 





Primary Education for October, 1924 


Poultry 
(Continued from page 493) 


band with a number, so they look at the number, put it on 
the egg and write it on the record card. Eggs were found 
in pens Nos. 3, 6 and 9 while we were there. One chicken 
named “Western Star” took third prize in Kansas City 
in a class of twenty-six cockerels. Pen No. 7 has the best 
layers and has made the most records. These chickens have 
taken prizes at Colorado Springs, Denver, Arkansas Valley 
Fair, Rocky Ford, and other places. Every egg is precious, 
for ten dollars a setting is the price of eggs that come from 
the show birds. 

Next we were taken to the incubator cellar. We had 
never seen anything like it. Imagine one incubator large 
enough to hold 4800 eggs! It is indeed a mammoth in- 
cubator. Mr. Clevenger opened the doors so we could see 
how the eggs were arranged. They are put in large trays. 
These stand one way during the day, then are turned the 
other way for the night. We saw how electricity runs this 
incubator, also the big air fans. They set the incubator 
each week one-third full. The capacity every three weeks 
is 10,000 eggs. Every Monday one-third of the capacity 
comes off, so they have hatches all the time. 

Mr. Clevenger also showed us how eggs are tested by 
electricity. 

We saw eggs everywhere and wanted to know how they 
were shipped. Also the baby chicks. Every egg is wrapped 
in excelsior, then packed in a basket and shipped this way. 
The baby chicks are sent in large corrugated fibre-board 
boxes. Each box has four parts and each part holds twenty- 
five baby chicks. There are a number of holes for air all 
over the box. They ship to Denver, Kansas City, and other 
places. They sell eggs in the summer, fall, and after 
shipping season, to Rocky Ford bakeries, restaurants and 
stores. At the present time they are selling only for 
hatching purposes. 

Mrs. Clevenger told us to feed our baby chicks the same 
thing, not one food one day and something else the next. 
She also said it was a good plan to keep the chickens’ feet 
dry when it snows or rains. They should not be turned 
out then, but kept in a warm place. 

We passed through the long hen houses. They were 
building more houses and told us to come back again in 
May and they would show us more. Mr. Smirl was getting 
another cellar ready to put in another big incubator which 
will hold 3300 eggs. We are all sure it would be delightful 
for us to accept this invitation and go out again some day. 


Individual booklets, with original cover designs, make 
excellent exhibit material and are greatly prized by the 
pupils. 

Frequent correlations with reading, language and arith- 
metic suggest themselves as the work proceeds. A related 
project in construction is the making of a model poultry 
farm on the sand-table. The collecting of books, catlogues, 
magazine articles and newspaper reports on various phases 
of poultry, for the reading table, adds both interest and 
profit to the study. 





The Play-house 


(Continued from page 505) 


Sometimes they had parties and served little luncheons. 
This was an excellent opportunity for the discussion of 
behavior at table. Children from other rooms were invited 


- in to partake of their hospitality. One morning I found 


a group of children gathered in the playhouse singing 
school songs. Toward the close of the song festival several 
children were asked to sing alone. The playhouse became 
the source of a great many activities and was a most 
enjoyable experience for all. 
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A Pueblo and a Volcano 


(Continued from page 502) 


capable of erupting to order and sweeping its timbered 
slopes with hot “lava” in life-like manner. 

The source of energy was a small circular electric grill. 
This was placed on a piece of brick inside a tall tin can, 
twelve inches high and eight in diameter. A hole was cut 
in the side so that the grill’s connecting plug might be 
inserted or withdrawn at pleasure. A smaller tin can, ten 
inches long and five in diameter, containing the lava mixture, 
rested on the grill and the space between the two cans was 
covered at the top by a tightly fitting ring of cardboard. 
The top of the inner can protruded several inches above that 
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of the larger one; the purpose of the latter being to protect 
the grill and to permit the lava to heat more readily. 

Around the outside of this combination an irregular 
shaped conical “mountain” was molded, with one very 
steep slope so that the grill could be reached. Ordinary 
stiff clay served very well for the mass work. “Boulders’’ 
were large pebbles, and for “vegetation” live moss was laid 
on the slopes. Bits of pine foliage were “trees,”’ but above 
timber line only sand and gravel were placed. The mouth 
of the crater was rimmed with clay, covered with sand and 
pebbles; a sprinkle of Roman meal gave the appearance of 
dead ashes. 

Halfway down one slope a small can of water was em- 
bedded to represent a lake, from which the lands surround- 

(Continued on page 530) 
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THE CLEAR-TYPE CLASSICS represent the latest de- 


velopment in supplementary readers. They were prepared 
to fill an existing need. Instead of the usual form of supple 
mentary readers with short, disconnected stories, each 
CLEAR-TYPE CLASSIC contains a complete story, or 
stories with a single theme throughout. Besides being 
stories of unquestioned literary merit the CLEAR-TYPE 
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finest editions, in all respects, ever published. Illus- 
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or a copy of any CLEAR-TYPE CLASSIC upon 

receipt of list price. 
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Primary Education for October, 1924 


A Columbus Pageant 


Margaret Buchanan, New Jersey 


(The following pageant was given by the writer’s fourth grade class. 
Four girls and fifteen boys took part in it.) 


Characters 
HERALD (boy or girl) 
CoLumBus AS A Boy (a small boy) 
CoL_umBus THE AputtT (a larger boy) 
Dreco (a small boy) 
PRIOR 
QUEEN ISABELLA 
KinG FERDINAND 
Two LADIES-IN-WAITING 
A RIDER 
First SAILOR 
SECOND SAILOR 
Turrp SAILOR 
FourTH SAILOR 
FivE AMERICAN INDIANS 
A PAGE 


Costuming 

Capes, sashes, hats with brims turned up at one side, and swords 
will outfit Columbus and the sailors, Columbus’s to be more brilliant 
than the others. 

A cassock and skull cap will outfit the prior. 

A crown, neck ruff, long cloak and scepter will outfit the king. 

A crown, long dress with a train, outfits the queen. 

The ladies-in-waiting wear long dresses without trains. 

The herald and page appear in ordinary clothes unless otherwise 
desired. 

American Indians in the popular Indian suits with head-dress— 
painted, if desired. 


Stage Directions 


In the third episode, it will be necessary to place a chair center right 
for Queen Isabella. 

In the seventh episode an improvised boat may be arranged by 
covering three or four chairs with a shawl. Other properties needed 
in this episode are green raffia for the green rush, dark green or brown 
raffia for seaweed, a stick with fresh cut on it, a branch with red 
berries, and spy glasses for Columbus. 

In episode eight, a piece of fur, preferably with a head on it, a 
stuffed bird, some beads, a few glittering stones, and a plant or two 
will be needed. These will also be used in the two episodes following. 

In episode ten, place two chairs center right for Queen Isabella and 
King Ferdinand. 

If stage is sufficiently large, herald may stay on, announcing each 
episode in turn. 


Herald 
Ye who would learn the glory of your past 
And like some pictured history— 
Give heed to this class’s work in pageantry, 
And see America’s discovery 
By Christopher Columbus. 


Episode I—Columbus as a boy desirous of being a sailor. 


(Pantomime—Columbus, the boy, carrying rolls of maps 
and studying from a geography book, walks slowly across the 
stage and off.) 


Herald Episode II—Columbus and his son, Diego, 
traveling from Spain to France, stop at a convent. 


Columbus (enters from the right with his son, Diego, and 
meets the Prior of the convent, who comes on stage from the 
left) O good sir, my name is Christopher Columbus! I 
am traveling from Spain to France. I have with me my 
son Diego. He is very hungry. Will you please give him 
some bread and water? 

Prior My good sir, that will I-do, gladly. (Prior takes 
Diego and leads him to door on the left.) 

Columbus You see, I want to sail from this continent 
to Asia. I cannot get money for the ships I would need. 
The people say that I am crazy, for no man has yet crossed 
the big Atlantic Ocean. They call it the “‘Sea of Darkness” 
and people think it is full of great monsters. First, I went 


to the king of Italy, then to King John of Portugal, but 
neither of them would help me. I just tried to get help 
from this country of Spain, but the rulers say that their 
country has been at war with the Moors for seven years so 
they cannot give me help. Now I am on my way to 
France to see what that country will do for me. 

Prior Your story is very interesting to me. I know 
Queen Isabella and I will go to see if I cannot persuade the 
rulers of this country to provide money for ships and sailors 
for the voyage that you plan. 

Columbus If you think you will have any success with 
Queen Isabella, I will gladly await you here. 


(Prior leaves stage on left, Diego coming on from left, with 
Columbus leaves stage from right.) 


Herald Episode I1I—Prior talking to Queen Isabella. 


(Queen enters on right, followed by two ladies-in-waiting. 
She sits down in chair, her train being arranged by ladies-in- 
waiting who stand upon either side of her chair. Prior also 
enters from the right.) 


Prior (bowing first to Queen) My good Queen, Christo- 
pher Columbus is at my convent. He has told me his 
story. Iam very much interested in his ideas and I think 
that this country of Spain should try to raise money for his 
proposed voyage, for you see, all that he finds in this new 
world would then belong to this country of Spain. If 
another country gives him money, then all the riches would 
belong to that country. 

Queen It is impossible at this time to provide money 
for such a foolish expedition as that. No, we need our 
money to pay for this war with the Moors. I would help 
Columbus, but he wants too much for himself. No, I 
cannot give him all that he wants for this voyage. 

Prior It is as you say. I will deliver the messaze. 


(Prior leaves stage on the right. Queen, followed by 
ladies-in-waiting, leave leisurely.) 


Herald Episode 1V—Prior talking to Columbus. 


(Columbus and Diego go on stage from right. Prior enters 
from the left.) 


Prior My good sir, Queen Isabella says that she cannot 
give you money at this time. 
Columbus Very well, then, I am off to France. 


(Columbus, with Diego, goes off right. Prior goes off left.) 


Herald Episode V—Columbus overtaken by a rider. 


(Columbus and Diego enter from the right, walk across stage. 
Rider enters in haste from right, overtakes Columbus.) 


Rider Are you Columbus? 

Columbus That is my name. 

Rider I was sent by Queen Isabella. 

Columbus What is the Queen’s desire? 

Rider Ah, the good Queen says that if you come back, 
she will gladly give you money to provide ships and men 
to start you on your voyage to find this new country. 

Columbus My good sir, that is right good news. I will 
return without delay. 


(Columbus and Diego go off stage with the rider on the righty 
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THE VALUE OF PLAY 
IN ART 


no longer struggles for recognition. 
Play gives the lesson an expectant 
joy which brings the period to a 
close all too soon, and plants the 
essentials of color and design 
through unconscious absorption. 

The art media must offer no ob- 
stacles to the play spirit. ‘‘Arista’’ 
Water Colors, through smoothness 
and clear brilliant color, respond to 
every childhood phantasy. The 
brush-holder, too, keeps the brush 
in place and therefore in shape 
when not in use. Encourage art 
expression in free periods, “between 
bells,’ and for seat work, through 
the use of water color. 
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earn to Study 


“LEARN TO STUDY is the educational slogan 
for the modern school. . . . It is the watchword 
of all that is best in modern education.” —From a 
review of the Learn to Study Readers in the Journal 
of Education. 

The Learn to Study Readers by Dr. Ernest 
Horn and his associates are blazing a new educa- 
tional trail. Based upon the best research in silent 
reading, they definitely link the mechanics of read- 
ing and the mechanics of study. They are 
planned, lesson by lesson, to accomplish certain 
objectives: 

(1) to initiate the processes involved in the power 
to use books. 
(2) tomake automatic the habits of effective study. 


THE HORN 
LEARN TO STUDY READERS 


Book OnE (Horn-Shields) Book Two (Horn-McBroom) 
For use al any time after the mechanics of reading have 
been mastered 
Full series in preparation 
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Our Art Service Bureau is 
Your Art Service Bureau 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
4! East 42d Street - New York 
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SILENT READING EQUIPMENT 


A complete line of silent reading flash cards, seat work, and drill devices meeting every need of the 


teacher of reading. The following are onl f 
many teachers’ aids we publish in this field: ’ a oe 


ons —— . aa -—* ‘ SEAT WORK IN PICTURE-BUILDING SILENT READING SEAT WORK 

ite car ard, 3x9, round corners. ifferen . . : Sets of 25 diff t ds, 5x7, i - . 
sven aps in bx ~ | BS, Tae teh Cobos, Grads 2 in aconiance | Roti thr Gos" h thyme “on ac ec nad 
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Herald Episode VI 
The time is August, 1492. 
Columbus with his sailors true 
Set sail on the ocean blue 
In ships three, the Pinta, 
The Santa Maria and the Nina. 


Herald Episode VII—The Voyage on the Atlantic. 


(Sailors and Columbus enter from right, take places in the 
improvised boat) 

First Sailor Captain, can’t we turn back? 

Columbus No, indeed, sail on and on. 

Second Sailor Are we going in the right direction? 

Columbus Yes, we shall reach Asia by ship and we will 
take back gold, spices and silks to the good Queen Isabella. 
# Third Sailor See this seaweed. (Holding it out for 
the others to see.) Itwillgrowthicker and thicker. We shall 
never be able to get out of it. 

Fourth Sailor The wind always blows from the east. 
It will never turn to take us back to Spain. 

Columbus Never fear, the wind will turn all right. 

Second Sailor (Columbus is reading) There is no land 
here. Our leader is crazy. Let us throw him overboard 
and go home before our food is all gone. 

Columbus (having overheard the last speech, turns to the 
sailors) The rulers of Spain have sent me to find the 
Indies. With the help of God, I will go on until I find 
them. 

First Sailor 

“This mad sea shows his teeth to-night. 
He curls his lip, he lies in wait 
With lifted teeth, as if to bite! 
Brave Admiral, say but one good word, 
What shall we do when hope is gone?” 
—Columbus—Joaquin Miller 


Columbus 
“Sail on! sail on! sail on! and on!” 
Second Sailor O, see this! Here is a green rush. 
Third Sailor See what I found! Look, here are fresh 
cuts on this stick. 
Fourth Sailor I have found a branch with red berries 
on it. 


(Night comes on. The sailors quiet down, but Columbus 
stays awake.) 


Columbus “A light! A light! At last, a light!” 


(Sailors awake, look in direction that Columbus points and 
become excited. All leave stage on right.) 


Herald Episode VIII—Landing of Columbus. 


(Nearly all pantomime. Columbus with sailors enter from 
right. They walk across stage to left of center. Columbus 
kneels down and kisses the ground.) 


Columbus Praises be that I have found this new land 
of promise. (He unfurls the royal standard, plants it in the 
soil.) In the name of the glorious rulers, King Ferdinand 
and Queen Isabella of Spain, I take possession of this 
new land. 


(Indians come upon stage from the left. They step forward 
and begin to examine the Spanish soldiers and their costumes. 
They give the sailors furs, strange plants and flowers in 
exchange for beads and trinkets. The Indians have gold 
ornaments. The Spaniards in pantomime ask where the gold 
comes from. The Indians reply by pointing to the west. 
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This pantomime is to take several minutes and be unhurried. 
Finally all leave stage, going off left.) 


Herald Episode [X—Procession in Palos, Spain. 


(Columbus, carrying the Spanish flag, with his son Diego 
lead, followed by the Prior. Next come the Indians, carrying 
strange plants and shells. The Spanish sailors bring up in 
the rear carrying furs, a few glittering stones and a brightly 
plumed bird. This procession moves across stage, entering 
from the right, and goes off left.) 


Herald Episode X—The Reception at Barcelona. This 
will conclude the Pageant. 
Page Columbus and his party enter. 


(Queen Isabella and King Ferdinand, with ladies-in- 
waiting, enter from right, walk to chairs, seat themselves. 
Ladies-in-waiting stand at either side of the King and Queen. 
Columbus, Diego, Prior, Sailors and Indians enter from right, 
grouping themselves to right of center. Columbus approaches 
the King and Queen.) 


Columbus My good Queen Isabella and King Ferdinand, 
I return to you. I found a new land, and planted the 
Spanish flag there. That new country belongs to Spain. 
The natives are dark-skinned. I named them Indians. 
I have brought you gold, furs and strange plants. (At 
this time the gifts are presented to Queen Isabella by the 
satlors. The ladies-in-waiting receive them for her.) 

Queen Isabella I thank you. My country thanks you. 
We are very proud of you. 

King Ferd'‘nand I repeat all that Queen Isabella has 
said. We are truly proud of you and of all that you have 
accomplished. 


(Columbus and his party leave stage on right, the King and 
Queen the last to go off stage.) 





A Pueblo and a Volcano 


(Continued from page 527) 


ing the volcano were presumed to secure water for irrigation. 
The shape of the mountain was such as to insure that the 
lava would course down a steep ravine or groove. The 
whole structure was about twenty-seven inches square and 
stood approximately eighteen inches high. 

The volcanic mixture consisted of water, coffee, soap and 
Roman meal. Over the surface a layer of paraffin was 
spread. This congealed and was then sprinkled with the 
meal to afford an ashy deadness to the appearance. During 
an eruption the grill first heated the mixture sufficiently to 
melt the paraffin, then the steam rose from the crater, and 
later also from cracks in the drying clay of the mountain 


sides. By the time the boiling point was reached the soapy 
Roman meal, now giving forth a penetrating odor, had 
formed a bulge of foamy scum. This overflowed with the 
water and presented a lava-like aspect as it made its slow 
way down the mountain, forcing the boulders which had 
been balanced in its path to roll to the foot of the slope. 
A metal tray, covered with sandy gravel and fringed with 
dried moss to represent a desert, caught the lava as it came 
to the bottom. 

The volcano was built, with but very minor assistance, 
entirely by the boys of the class, its features having been 
selected from the best of those suggested in compositions 
previously written by the pupils for thispurpose. Ofcourse, 
the class members had been led up to the point where this 
was possible, but to them it seemed entirely original. 
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A Worth-while 


Occupation 
(Continued from page 497) 


with a fine large picture of the exterior of the 
house on the cover—A Health Book, illustrat- 
ing the health chores with which we are all 
familiar. 

The makers of the books usually take them 
home to amuse little brother or sister. They 
might be saved to be presented as Christmas 
gifts, or sent to some little shut-in, or to a 
children’s hospital. Last year one of the chil- 
dren of our grade, who was absent for several] 
weeks on account of illness, was sent an especi- 
ally nice book. The children vied with each 
other in bringing their choicest pictures “for 
Gahard’s book,” including some fine circus 
pictures cut from the colored supplement of a 
Sunday newspaper. One of the neatest pasters 
in the class was chosen to do the work. Soa 
real spirit of altruism was aroused in a situation 





The Standard Classic 
Reader for Fourth Year 


is the first of a series of five readers for use in the 
intermediate and upper grades of the common schools 


THIS VOLUME CONTAINS 
44 Literature Selections 2 Dramatic Selections 
18 Memorizing Selections 23 Two-line Memory Gems 


The quality of the literary selections represents the best product of 
both our earlier and more recent authors. 

The selections for memorizing are designed, by reason of their 
grading and variety, to furnish some material suitable also for pupils 
in those grades that immediately precede and follow the one for which 
this volume is intended. 

Because of the great diversity of content matter, accompanied by 
appropriate biographies, notes, pronouncing vocabularies, helps for 


ee Spf OS 


study, and historical references, the publishers offer, in this volume, 
for the fourth school year, at moderate cost, the entire gamut of basic 
and collateral reading needed 


of social co-operation. The “bread cast on the 
water” came back later in the form of a cake, 
for Gahard and his mother were so grateful that 
after he was able to return to school, his mother 
sent us a lovely cake. This was duly cut and 
served in school time to the delighted children. 
The social occasion ended with a note of thanks 
to Gahard’s mother, dictated by the children 
and written by the teacher. 

Over and against the endless juggling of 
colored pegs and similar materials, we place 
at least these recommendations in favor of 
making books: 


Price of Volume for Fourth Year GO Cents Postpaid 








EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


234 Boylston St., 221 Fourth Ave. 2457 Prairie Ave 
BOSTON NEW YORE CHICAGO 











1 Mechanical skill in cutting and mounting 
neatly is acquired. 

2 Judgment is exercised through selecting 
and arranging pictures according to subjects. 

3 The work is actuated by a purposeful 
desire. 

4 A feeling of satisfaction at having made 
something of value results. 

5 The spirit of altruism is cultivated. 





“HEALTH HABITS” 


and Suggestions for Developing them in 
Children—of interest to every teacher 





Abbott Educational Company 
Enlarge their Space 





An invaluable guide to every 
elementary school teacher and su- 
The growing interest in Industrial Art 


materials has compelled The Abbott Educa- amir en who is correlating health 
tional Company of Chicago to enlarge their | teaching with other school subjects. 
exhibit and shipping spaces. The Abbott 
Educational Company now occupy the entire hic . : : 
fifth floor, 208 So, Wabash Ave, Chicago, Il].} his outline includes stories, 
Exhibits from representative school systems] games, object talks, rhymes, pat- 
are kept on constant display. During the two ; _ - 
summer months this exhibit space wa; given terns for handwork, with literature ; a 
to children’s project work from the Oklahoma] and twenty-two complete health at pose rawr 

City Schools, Mrs. Mattie L. Jarrott Art], 1: ry ee he Sew ome veget 
Director. The Teachers Service Bureau of teaching plans, consisting of 88 [Son \ S 
The Abbott Educational Company gives per- | pages, 9’’x12”’. be 

sonal solution to difficulties encountered in the 
selection and presentation of Industrial Art 
problems and projects. 





Si H potas € ry dx 
lasses of milk 


They have been so arranged 


vy each ayday 
that the complete outline may be Pe 
used as a basis for a health pro- 


gram or any single lesson may be h/ a oe 














The T. C. U. Umbrella 


The Teachers Casualty Underwriters, 245 
T. C. U. Building, Lincoln, Nebraska, uses in 
one of its booklets the picture of an umbrella 
to illustrate the p:otection afforded by mem- 
bership in this great teacher’s organization. These All for Health Les- 

Under the ““T. C. U. Umbrilla”’ is more than ° R 
. figure of speech, as so many of our teacher]| SONS will help your Children 
riends have realized, to their great relief, in a 
times of distress. It means literally an income play the Health Game. 
when the regular income is interrupted or dis- 
continued on account of sickness, accident or 
quarantine. 


: ice a week 
given as part of a program already 
in operation. 












































National Dairy Council, 


| 
- ; ‘ ® 910 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. Dept. P. E. 
Any teacher not familiar with the plan of j af 7 . 
the T. C. U. should send for full information to | ITy OunCI Enclosed please find $1.00 for which send me Health Habits. ' 
the Teachers Casualty Underwriters, 245 T. C. Name 


U. Building, Lincoln, Nebraska. 
It will be sent wholly without obligation. 
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Story Play 


(Continued from page 489) 


old jack-knife. A sorry thing under critical eyes, but when 
dipped in the clarifying chemical of the imagination, 
flashingly bright, with blade clean-cut, and encrusted with 
jewels in the shining hilt of it. 

Certain emotions are links welding facts and life in the 
unbreakable unity. The facts are that years ago there were 
brave knights who lived in castles and wore armor, red- 
plumed helmets and carried swords—but through playing 
the part of Cedric, of Sir Rollin or one of the knights, the 
child learns the relation of these facts to humanity. Thus, 
through reflection, are his concepts reared; thus does he 
grow to understand moral issues by having intimate relation 
with them. In the story, “The Knights of the Silver 
Shield,” Sir Roland, the “youngest knight of all,” was set 
to guard the gate, when he wanted to go forth to battle 
and win his star. Three times was he tempted, but remem- 
bering his Commander’s words, “Guard the gate and allow 
no one to enter,” duty triumphed and Sir Roland won his 
star, because he had learned to obey. This lesson of 
obedience seems the hardest to learn, but after impersonat- 
ing Sir Roland, the fourth or fifth grade boy has an apper- 
ceptive basis to build upon that will enable him to meet any 
like situations or problems that may arise in life and 
citizenship. 

By learning to control himself, the child learns to control 
others. He soon discovers that the one who is chosen to 
manage the play must be wise in word and deed, slow to 
anger and of great mercy. Accordingly he begins to make 
over his faults into virtues that he may have his turn at 
managing a play. Like a boomerang, this effort reacts 
to his good and through play becomes a part of his char- 
acter. 

One of the strongest moral reactions to the good in story 
play is the effect upon the social element found in every 
group of pupils. The gifted child soon learns that the 
“lime-light” is not always to be his; the unfortunate child 
has quite as important a place in his turn as his more 
fortunate fellow pupil. The Prince in one cast becomes a 
gate-post in the second story. In “The Trailing Arbutus,” 
the Spring Maiden of the first cast may be only the voice 
of the bluebird or of the river in the second cast. In the 
story, “The Fire Bringer,” I watched a group of fourth 
grade boys choose for their “weakest runner” a boy who 
was crippled. The light that came into that boy’s face 
when he realized that he was to take part in a red-blooded 
Indian play and to be the “last and weakest runner’”’ who 
brought the fire home safe to his people, was indeed a joy 
to witness. There come times when dramas of real life 
like the above bring such a rush of tears to the teacher’s 
eyes that she has to turn her back, lest her emotion be 
discovered. In Maud Lindsay’s beautiful story, “The 
Promise,” a boy, suited in every way to play the Harper, 
and whose delight when chosen was manifestly apparent, 
gave the part gladly and of his own accord to a boy who 
had not played. 

The playing of a story like “The Three Foolish Bears,’ 
or “Epaminondas,”® will liberate a true sense of humor 
that will establish sympathy rather than malice, teaching 
in time that true humor always laughs with and never at 
the one who draws it forth. 

Politeness, courtesy, unselfish co-operation; to give rather 
than to get; the glory of success as a group rather than 
personal glory; in time a realization that all are the Master’s 
children and alike in his eyes, whether rich or poor, black or 
white, foreign or American—all these are the outgrowth of 
that democracy of belief which will produce future citizen- 
ship of the right sort. 

Summing up the points under moral development, we 
may say that through the transforming power of story play, 
efficiency, initiative, self-realization, self-reliance, judgment, 
and power of the individual for good, are built up. 
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Mental Development 


In the early grades, story play demands of the children 
the hardest kind of thinking, thinking which cannot be 
done without ability to concentrate and to give attention. 
It means, also, definite creative work governed by wise 
selection. 

Concentration, attention and selection depend for their 
development upon a wise choice of material. Simple plots, 
plausible actions, logical results and satisfactory conclusions 
must dominate the material chosen. In the use of stories 
like “The Handful of Clay,”!° “The Anxious Leaf,”!! and 
“The Trailing Arbutus”; in most of Maude Lindsay’s and 
in some of Bailey’s, the ear and mind of the young child 
are being trained to appreciate literary beauty and style. 

We are able to discover how much of the story the child 
retains, by a re-playing of it many times. Thus is his 
memory strengthened, and thus also is the message made 
clearer without preachment on the part of the teacher. 

The mastery of English speech becomes a joy. In “The 
Soldier that Lived in a Drum,’’!? the boy who uses the drums 
discovers that his manager will not allow him to play the 
part if he does not say, “I’m afraid of those shadows,” 
instead of “I’m afraid of them shadows.” The manager 
and all the other children as well are learning the correct 
way through play. In.“The Little Red House with No 
Doors,’’!8 the child must be made to say, through the manager, 
not the teacher, “Do you know where J shall find?” etc. 

Certain beautifully or correctly written parts of stories 
should be made into games, which really are, underneath, 
drills in concentration. The introductory paragraph of 
“The Legend of the Dipper’! should be given as it is, 
and the first child able to do that should be the manager 
of the first cast. The same is true of the introduction to 
“Hickamore and Hackamore,’’® and the description of the 
kitty in “The Little Black Kitty.”!6 This last story is 
especially good for holding the child’s description to a 
steady ascent, not allowing a jump from feet to eyes, but 
insisting upon the legs coming after the feet. It is also good 
for establishing the singular and plural use of the verb 
“to be.” 

Especially are we able to enlarge the child’s vocabulary 
by insisting upon certain imitative words and phrases, as, 
“The wind rushed into the forest, shaking the bushes, 


-bending the trees and driving the leaves before him as he 


tore along.’”’ We are enabled to guide the child into a 
specific use of words rather than a general use of them, 
demanding not just “house,” but cottage, hut, palace, 
mansion or castle. Again we can inculcate the use of 
descriptive, specific verbs, as, “murmured the river,” 
“whistled the wind,” “barked the fox,” instead of the one 
verb “said,” which is so generally used. The littlemanager 
can be made to call for a character in terms of the description 
in the story, as, “The tall man with gray eyes,” “The 
Granny with a face as brown and wrinkled as a walnut 
and a smile like sunshine,” “The sly old fox.” All the 
while the child is gaining a sound basis for judging what a 
story should be in content, literary form and staging. 
Originality, individuality and ingenuity are also being 
fostered and gradually led to attain a healthy growth, as 
against th: exotic, bizarre and abnormal cleverness apparent 
in the work of so many of our modern writers and poets. 
After a discussion of how to make a Gingerbread Boy, the 
statement was made, “He was made out of a lump of 
dough.” To our joy and astonishment, when ready to 
play, the little manager called for the lump of dough to 
take its place. The child chosen for the part of the Ginger- 
bread Boy looked surprised, laughed outright and delight- 
fully ran to his place, where he folded his body into the 
smallest possible package. When the Spring Maiden, in 
waving her willow buds over Manitou the Mighty, causes 
him to disappear, a third grade girl suggested that she could 
wave a green cloth and let it fall, completely covering the 
old man, thus making him resemble a bunch of leaves. 
When playing “Dust Under the Rug,’ one third grade 
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boy said, “But the dwarfs always spoke together and in 
thyme.” This necessitated the making of couplets. Each 
group made its separate couplets as follows: 


1 Advanced Group 
“There’s bread and honey on the shelf, 
Will you have some for yourself?” 


Retarded Group 
“There’s bread and honey on the shelf, 
You may have some for yourself.” 


2 Advanced Group 
“We thank Thee for our daily food, 
Help us to be both kind and good.” 


Retarded Group 
“We thank Thee for our food to-day, 
And for Thy loving care always.” 


3 Advanced Group 
“Our Fairy Helper’s gone away, 
She will be back week from to-day. 


I wonder if this maiden sweet, 
Will keep our house both clean and neat.” 


Retarded Group 
“Our Fairy Helper is away, 
I wonder if this child will stay.” 


4 Advanced Group 
“Here is a candle clear and bright, 
’T will take you to your room each night.” 


Retarded Group 
“Here is a lamp to light your way, 
Sleep well, my child, till break of day.” 


5 Advanced Group 
“We each a piece of gold will give, 
So that her mother dear may live. 


Under the rug the gold shall go, 
Minnie will find it there, I know.” 


Retarded Group 
“We each a piece of gold will give, 
And that will help them all to live. 


“The gold beneath the rug I’ll lay, 
She’ll find it when we go away.” 


6 Advanced Group 
“We hate to see you go away, 
Come back again some other day.” 


Retarded Group 
“To-morrow you will go away, 
Will you come back some other day?” 


Of greater value than all the rest is the absolute organiza- 
tion of the imagination. Through story play the child 
realizes association of ideas, and puts into actual use a 
logical arrangement of them. The old accumulative tales 
like “The Folly of Panic,” “The Little Half Chick,’ 
and of the modern stories, “The Little Boy Who Wanted 
a Castle,’’° and the “Little Black Kitty,’’! give the very 
young child the necessary training. For the third grade 
children “The Jar of Rosemary,’”! and “The King’s 
Servant,”’*? and in the higher grades, “The King of the 
Gaiden River,”3 “The Great Stone Face,’’** “The Selfish 
Giant,” and “The Three Weavers,’’2° are safe material 
to use. 

The story which is plausible, moving from cause to effect, 
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with a series of events, each one of which grows logically 
out of its predecessor, to a high point where a decision, 
governed by all that precedes, has to be formed, is the 
material to use when developing a safe and sane imagina- 
tion. So with the very little ones we begin with that well- 
known folk tale, ‘The Old Woman and the Pig.’”’ This 
is one of the oldest folk tales we have, the work, not of one 
but of many, until this polished little gem of a classic is the 
result Quite as classic and possibly more in keeping with 
the experience of the modern child is the story, ‘The Little 
Red House with No Doors,” where the child has to think 
out the riddle his mother has given him and discover what 
the little red house is. A quick decision is required which 
the little citizen makes unhesitatingly. Another modern 
story, also a classic “Where are We Going,’’’ has a bigger 
problem, dealing with adventure in keeping with the experi- 
ence of a little child of kindergarten or first grade. A 
greater responsibility is involved, in that the hero has led 
others into a tangle from which he must extricate them. 
His decision is also made unhesitatingly and all is well. 
Through play the child learns how to meet the bigger 
problems of life with which he must battle later. How 
necessary, then, that the material offered should enable 
him to grow mentally and morally as well as physically. 
—even as his problems get bigger and more difficult to 


solve. 
Physical Well Being 


This playing of emotional responses to environment, 
whether in real life, poem or story, brings out the backward 
child, giving him self-confidence, bodily control, freedom of 
voice and gesture, and rendering the body, as an instrument, 
vigorous, beautiful and efficient. 

The teaching of correct manipulation of the speech organs, 
clear articulation and enunciation and ease of bodily action 
holds quite as important a place in the curriculum as does 
the teaching of arithmetic, spelling and grammar. 

The physical welfare of the child demands that we stimu- 
late self-activity and develop emotional response, but it does 
not demand that we produce thrills and nervous excitement. 

If the child is in the habit of coming before his associates 
in story play, self-consciousness will be relegated to the attic 
of past obstructions, and if this play is carried on through 
the intermediate and upper grades, these obstructions will 
likely never be brought into the limelight again. Public 
speaking and impromptu address will be the natural out- 
growth of this school play. Better than all else, this natural, 
easy, simple play does away with the artificial] and inartistic 
tone quality so prevalent in some of the reading of to-day. 


Requirements of the Story for Return through 
Story Play 


Since playing the story is response to emotions aroused 
by the story, we must be sure that our plot is well con- 
structed, having its motive for action, its complicating 
force, resultingina triumphant dispersement of all obstacles, 
and a final conclusion that leaves one contented with the 
outcome. 

The story must be a short but complete whole, in which 
action predominates, introducing enough suspense to whet 
the interest. The characters must be real humans, that 
stand out clearly and hugely as do the pictures of Blanche 
Fisher Wright. The setting sun and descriptions must be 
big and free, struck in with broad lines and few of them. 
These elements must be in the story for young children. 
Complicated plots and complexity of pictures should never 
find a place in the story for a little child. Of dialogue there 
must be just enough. ‘Too much confuses, so see that the 
dialogue is sufficient to decently clothe the structure of the 
story. Slip in a hint of atmosphere and be sure that the 
unit is an harmonious whole, as in the “Three Billy Goats 
Gruff.’’29 

A story that can move from place to place and all in one 
act furnishes a sequence that makes the mental effort of 
(Continued on page 536) 
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Put the,Guaranteed 


LITTLE GIANT 
ELECTRIC ERASER CLEANER 


to Work in Your School 


HE Little Giant has 

been tested by continu- 
ous use in thousands of 
schools throughout the 
pa ‘J country. It has proved to 
OMMXONOBOOMY, de efficient in all respects, 

A noiseless, dustless, simple 
Price, $32.50 and swift in its operation. 
The Little Giant isa modern It is guaranteed to clean 
Bee es eciool Pat this Dlackboard erasers to your 
accepted aristocrat of black- entire satisfaction—or your 


board eraser cleaners to work 2 
in your school under our guar- money will be refunded. 


antee of satisfaction. 

The Little Giant is oper- 
ated by a Universal motor, adapted to all electric 
currents; it is provided with nine feet of Under- 
writers’ lamp cord with Universal plug ready to 
attach to any convenient lamp socket. Strongly 
made of malleable iron and aluminum, its weight 
is but eight pounds and can be shipped by par- 
cel post. 





















JAMES LYNN CO. 


Address Dept. E 14 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


THE LITTLE GIANT ELECTRIC ERASER CLEANER 


Silent Swift Dustless Simple Inexpensive 














DAILY LESSON PLANS 
IN ENGLISH 





EEKLY outlines ar- 

ranged by months—from 

September to June—for 
the first four years of school. 
An unusual number of appro- 
priate verses and little stories, 
all chosen with reference to 
their literary merit as well as 
to their genuine interest for 
children. 
The teacher will find not only 
her English lessons arranged for 
her but also plans for drama- 
tizing the material used. 
Correlated with the English 
Lessons are Reading, Writing, 
Nature Study and Games. 


Cloth. 224 pages. 
Price, 75 cents, Postpaid. 
FOR GRADES ONE TO FOUR 
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BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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MAIL THIS COUPON TO-DAY 
JOSEPH H. DODSON 
903 Harrison St., KANKAKEE, ILL. 
I am enclosing $........ for your Nature Pictures as marked below 
Number Pictures Number Pictures 
of BIRDS of FISH 
of MINERALS of INSECTS 


Peesseseeeces 











Also send me complete list of n 
formation on how my boys and 
Association, Junior Membership. 
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SUCCESS TO ALL 
TEACHERS 


Is sure with these 
popular pictures 


There’s a secret o ev ry success, and the 
new high light in teaching is Visual Education. 
The schoolroom has become a magic place 
through PICTURES. Printing has m per- 
fected. Photoplay wonderfully developed. 
So that you may offer the fascinating advan- 
tage of hundreds of nature picture studies to 
your s udents for just a few cents. These 
Dodson Natur Pictures ar bringing success 
to thousands of each rs—joy and education 
to hundreds_of thousands of children. Order 
liberally to-day. You will find hem your 
great st_help 


BIRDS 


In beautiful natura) colors 
(7 x 9 inches) 


Mayb your students see the bird and should 
learn to know them—or maybe they never 
have had a chance to enjoy many of the 
beautiful songsters In either cas you need 
our Bird Pictures, the finest in_the world. 
There are hundreds of them. Exquisite in 
color. Each a faithful reproduction of the 
living bird and personally endorsed by Mr. 
Dodson, President of the American Audubon 
Association. W will make a selection for 
you or you can name the bird you want. 


30 for $1.00 


MINERALS 


All in color 

(7 x 9 inches) 
Precious stones are fascinating to little folks. 
Quartz is something they should know. 
And marble and copper and lead. Order a 
few for every child. Twenty-four different 
studies. 

Each 3c 

(minimum order 15 pictures) 


FISH 


In colors 
(7 x 9 inches) 
Fish are among the world’s most important 
assets. Little eyes should hear about them. 
Here are splendid reproductions of Perch 
Trout, Bass and otner tavorites Spendi 
drawing subjects. Complete group of 


13 for 40c 


INSECTS 


In colors 
7 x 9 inches) 
What child does not love the Butterflies, 


and all h lovely, downy,Moths? This group 
is one of our best at 


18 for 55c 
JOSEPH H. DODSON, Inc. 
903 Harrison St., Kankakee, Ill, 
Mr. Dopson Is PRESIDENT OF THE 
AMERICAN AUDUBON ASSOCIATION 


AND IS THE ORIGINAL Brrp House 
MAN 


early 1000 Nature Pictures and _in- 
girls can join the American Audubon 
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Story Play 
(Continued from page 534) 


concentration a unifying one. In “The Little Red House 
with No Doors,” locate the little boy’s house in one corner 
of the room. Let the path upon which he meets the little 
girl lead from his home to the other corner of the room, 
where he finds Farmer Brown standing in the door of his 
big red barn. Continue to the third corner, where the wise 
Granny lives, and on up the hill to the apple tree in the 
fourth corner, where the wind shakes the tree. One group 
of children wanted to go back the same way they had come, 
calling to each one as they passed, “I found it, Granny,” 
“T found it, Farmer Brown,” until the little boy came back 
to his home from which he started. Here we have a good 
example of what some have called the clock story, which 
winds up and unwinds again; an atmosphere of the play- 
room where the child winds up his toys after they have 
run down and where he has built up a pile of blocks which 
he delights in tumbling to the floor. . 

A division into acts can be indulged in once in a while 
in the third grade, which same division can grow more 
complicated as the child progresses. 

Adventure, whether it be the type of adventure found in 
“Ned’s Visit to His Grandmother,’ for the kindergarten 
or first grade, or the adventuring for the older pupils like 
that found in “Lord Bertram’s Daughter,’’?! must have its 
place in these stories. Select this adventurous element in 
reference to the experience of the children with whom you 
are working. King Arthur tales are hardly the type of 
adventure to bring into the kindergarten or first grade, for 
in using these tales out of place, we are forcing an exotic 
growth that is going to lead to barrenness in the later 
years. 

Remember that not every story can be dramatized. 
Some are only to be told to emphasize a poem or another 
story. So indulge in story play only when it helps bring 
out the pictures and makes the images clearer. 

For THE First GRADE—For the very little ones the more 
of action and the less of dialogue the better. Pantomime 
would seem to be the type of story play, then, to begin with. 
Poetry pantomimes nicely with one child repeating the 
poem. The playing of a sentence or a word which has been 
written on the board or on a slip of paper is a good way 
to obtain action as the result of concentration intent enough 
to produce a mind picture of action to be demonstrated. 


A portrayal of a mood—joy, gladness, sadness; acharacter. 


impersonation of an old man, a sick child, a rabbit ora bird; 
the posing of pictures, or stories or poems in the form of 
living pictures; the playing of the Mother Goose rhymes 
seem to be the steps to lead up to stories very simple in plot 
and structure, and very brief in content. As the child 
advances through the grades; let the stories grow bigger 
and more difficult, trying to feel that the child is stretching 
a little mentally as he takes up each new story play. 

THE SEcoND GrADE—In the second grade the child is not 
so bound, so hampered in his expression. He has attained 
more power because he has had more experiences. He is 
quite apt to show an interest in a story like “‘The Golden 
Bird,’’®? which is full of disconnected incidents, which often 
disregard cause and effect. Nor will he try to play his story 
logically or in sequence unless he is held to it. If allowed 
his own way he may startle you by beginning with that 
experience in the play which pleased him most, whether this 
experience is the natural outcome of cause and effect or 
whether it lies at the opening, in the very center, or at the 
end of the story. He may even try to do the entire thing 
at once, whether humanly possible or not. If he realizes, in 
time, that an audience is eager to make a connected whole 
out of his chaotic demonstration, he will then settle down 
to work, subordinate himself to the group, and the play will 
be presented as it should be. This expression of self is 
typical of the melodramatic period in which second grade 
children take their places. So the unit of content must still 
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be short, but must contain incidents and the teacher must 
not feel that a new story has to be presented each time. Re- 
play the old ones and please avoid, as you would a contagious 
disease, the simplified versions of the refreshingly democratic 
old folk tales, or the “words of one syllable” copies of our 
time-tested classics. 

Tue Uprer Crasses—As this story play goes forward 
into the intermediate and upper grades, it must grow natu- 
rally out of what has been done, and not be a mushroom 
growth. From the fourth grade on the children will do 
more making of their own plays. Hold them to good 
English and spontaneity of thought and action. Here the 
children play less and less for the fun of it, and more for the 
audience. Let the material be composed of larger and 
longer units; plots built more often around a single line of 
sequen-e, or around two contrasting courses of action, 
although the three parallel types of structure also has its place 
here as well as in the lower grades, only to a less extent. 


_ In “The Gradual Fairy,”®* or in “The Knights of the Silver 


Shield,” we have a plot that, while it is dramatic at times, 
is concerned principally with development of character. 
In “Beowulf,’’* where action depends for its high point 
upon one sudden, concrete event, the slaying of Grendel, we 
have a more dramatic and stirring type of pattern. Many 
of our old epics are examples of the last and are very 
popular during the heroic age. Especially must the play 
require impersonation of possible and not of impossible 
human actions. 


Types of Stories for Return 


Various stories require different treatment when returned 
by children in the form of story play. There is the game 
type of story which, after it has been told, can be played at 
once and probably three or four times in the one period. 
Play it until every child has taken part, then do not touch 
it again except at the request of the children. Such stories 
are “The Boy and the Goat,”® “The Fairy Horseshoe,’’36 
“Busy Betty,” “Billy Bobtail,’’®> and “Johnny Chuck, 
or “How Johnny Chuck Found the Best Thing in the 
World.””9 

There is also the straight story form which allows a 
dramatization following very closely the form in which the 
story is written. Stories like “‘Hickamore and Hackamore,”’ 
“The Six Little Pigs,’*9 and “The Kitten that Forgot 
How to Meow,’’! are illustrative of this class. 

In the narrative or descriptive story we find a third style, 
where the narration or description has to be turned into 
dialogue. Here is a bigger problem and should hardly be 
attempted below the third grade. The child practically 
makes his own play, planning what has gone before and 
what will come after. In the story play, ‘The Two Flags,” 
made by third grade children, four or five different arrange- 
ments of words were suggested for the opening speech. 
One cast chose one of the five; the second cast chose another. 
The play, however, was not written down and handed to the 
children to learn. Through discussion and positive and 
constructive questions, the whole was made graphic and 
clear, and results grew to a satisfactory conclusion. The 
teacher wrote down the best of every speech suggested, 
then made a written copy of the final product for her own use, 
but it represented the oral work of the children. The fact 
that the children did not work with a written copy made 
their playing more natural and easy, thus developing con- 
centration and ingenuity. It may be permissible to bring 
a copy before children in the intermediate and upper grades 
but the results will be more what the interested teacher 
wants if this is not done in the primary grades. 

A fourth type for presentation is found when the story 
teller tells the entire story, the character taking part only 
in pantomime. This is true especially of poetry, and many 
passages from “Hiawatha” can be handled in this way. 
Closely resembling this form is the one that uses a story 
teller for the narrative, descriptive and explanatory passages, 

(Continued on page 538) 
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Pass Any Examination 
by using 


Smith’s Regents 
Review 


Books 


The Questions asked by the Regents of New York 
State for the past 12 to 22 years as a test for the com- 
pletion of the work in GRAMMAR SCHOOLS, HIGH 
SCHOOLS and for TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES. 

The only books up-to-date, as the new questions are 
added after each examination. 

The questions are grouped by topics making the 
books SUITABLE FOR CLASS USE with the LATE 
EXAMINATION PAPERS at the end of the books. 

for review work in nearly every school in New 
York State and in the best schools in every state in 


the Union. 
47 SUBJECTS 
Questions, each subject 40 cents. 
Answers, each subject 40 cents. 
6 or more copies, 124% Discount. 
One doz. or more copies, 25% Discount 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 





A NEW MENTAL ARITHMETIC 
By C. S. Palmer, B.L. 


PALMER’S MENTAL ARITHMETIC has been 
— to meet the need for special mental work 
in the sixth, seventh and eighth grades. Classes that 
study this book thoroughly need have no fear of mental 
tests in any examinations. 

Price, 30 cents each; 6 copies or more, 124% Dis- 
count; 1 doz. or more, 25% Discount. 





HOW TO TEACH DRAWING 


This book tells the teacher how to proceed from day 
to day. What to have pupils do. What questions to 
ask. What answers to require. 

We have just added a chapter of Color to this book, 
with questions at the bottom of each page for the use 
of teachers preparing for examinations. Price of the 
complete work, prepaid, 35 cts. 





SEAT WORK 
By Elizabeth Merrick Knipp, B.S. 
The latest and best Busy W om Series. 
50 LANGUAGE SHEET 
50 ARITHMETIC SHEE’ rs 
50 GEOGRAPHY SHEETS 
50 MISCELLANEOUS SHEETS 
50 DRAWING SHEETS 
Size of Sheet, 34% x 5—Colored. Illustrated. 
Price, 25 cents per set of 50; 5 sets $1.00 
Keep your pupils busy and they will give you no 
trouble. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


To introduce this work we will send the five complete 
sets, postpaid, upon receipt of 50 cents in stamps. 





REPORT CARD 


These cards are arrnaged for keeping a record of 
the standing of your pupils for each review during the 
term or year. One card answers for one pupil a whole 
year. They are arranged for the signature of the 
parents each month. Size of each, 744x4 inches. 
Price, 12 cts. per doz; 3 doz., 30 cts. Send 12 cts 
for sample dozen. 





For any of the above books, address, 


W. HAZLETON SMITH, Dept. A 
117 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 





DRAPER’S 
“SANITARY” 
SHADES 


Regulate the Ligh: 
Sun Ventilation 


MANY STYLES 
COTTON DUCK 
Will not check, crack 
or pin-hole 
PLEASE SEND US 
YOUR INQUIRIES 


|_uther O. Draper 
SPICELAND INDIANA 








Progress in the Manufacture of 


School Desks 


The summer vacation is the logical time in 
which to install school seating. Then the 
children are away and the building is not being 
used. From the school man’s point of view 
the matter is simple. If a new building is to 
be fitted with desks or auditorium chairs, then 
the idea is to have the installation made in 
time for the opening of school in the fall. Yes, 
it is all quite simple and logical. But when 
thousands of schools in every state in the Union 
operate on the same plan at the same time, the 
problem of manufacturing and installing these 
desks becomes nothing short of gigantic. 

The largest manufacturer of school seating 
in this country has solved this problem in a 
way that must be called by the word beautiful. 
It is beautiful in its economic soundness; in its 
benefit to the workers engaged in this industry; 
in its greater service to schools; and in its finer 
quality fo product. 

Along about May of each year, the company 
begins to be bombarded with orders. These 
orders continue in incteasing volume through 
the summer and into the fall, when they 
dwindle and remain relatively small until the 
following spring, when school men again begin 
to buy in great quantities. 

The company was expected to produce be- 
tween May and October almost a year’s supply 
of school seating. To accomplish this task and 
still preserve the highest quality of product 
meant a great waste of men, machinery and 
overhead. 

Thinking upon this problem, the company 
realized that buying could not be spread over 
the year—that the school desk business must 
remain, in great part, essentially a seasonal one. 

Therefore some years ago this company de- 
termined to put its business on a sounder basis. 
A new plan was evolved, under which each of 
the company’s offices and distributing agents 
throughout the country estimates in advance th 
the quantity of seating which will be required 
in its territroy during the ensuing period, and 
the percentage of the total business which it 
may be reasonably expected will be placed with 
thiscompany. These estimates are based upon 
government figures, building permits, and other 
information. Each office, after making a sur- 
vey, sends its estimate to the factory. The 
production manager then schedules his produc- 
tion according to the estimates. In this way 
the company is enabled to make its desks 
months in advance of orders. The finished 
desks are shipped to warehouses throughout 
the country according to the original estimate 
of each territory. 

Thus, when your order is placed with this 
company, your desks have already been made 
and are literally on the ground ready to be 
delivered to you on time. 

The matter of swift and dependable service, 
of course, bas been greatly developed, a dis- 
appointment in delivery being a rare exception. 





The Vowels 
Mary H. MacCready 
Five little sisters, 
A, E, I, O, U, 
In our words in reading, 
Tell us what to do. 


A says 4, 
E says &, 
Isn’t that a twister? 
I says i, 
O says 6, 
And U says a, 
The last little sister. 


But when E ends the word, 
They play a funny game; 
For E keeps still, 
And each little sister tells her name. 





A Mark of Quality 


The trade mark above on tubes, jars 


and gallon containers is your assurance 
of securing the highest grade adhesive 
obtainable. “Sticks Like a Brother,’ 
is a familiar phrase in more than 2100 
schools where GLUEY Paste is used ex- 
clusively. GLury Paste has won favor 
on merit alone and we pledge to keep 
up its fine quality always. 


GLUEY 
PASTE 


—never needs water, sticks quick, holds 
fast and is pure, white and creamy. 
GiuEyY Paste spreads smoothly, is 
sweetly scented and remains uniform 
to the last drop. From the standpoint 
of quality, economy and price—GLUEY 
Paste is your logical choice. Ask for 





a quotation on your requirements. 


THE COMMERCIAL PASTE CO. 


Makers of the most complete Line of Adhesives 


(Dept. 11) OHIO 


COLUMBUS, 
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Story Play 
(Continued from page 536) 


while the dialogue is given by the characters just as it occurs 
in the story. This plan can be followed with some poems, 
and stories to use in this way are “The Trailing Arbutus” 
and “The Legend of the Poplar.’4? 


Method 


Carefully prepare any story, so that the telling will flow 
smoothly enough to put your audience at ease. Emphasize 
the parts that should stand out and use only a moderate 
amount of dialogue. This moderate use of dialogue should 
be a feature of stories that are to be played, for one of the 
values of the resultant play is the working out of spontane- 
ous dialogue by the children. If the story is told only to 
emphasize a theme or a special day, plenty of dialogue in 
the story will be permissible, although the narrative type 
has emphasis as well. 

After the story is told, discuss it, holding the child, 
through questions, to the logical development of plot. It is 
at this point that many fail, allowing the child to follow his 
natural inclination and choose hap-hazardly any part that 
appeals to him. Possibly it is method of this type that 
brings down upon the school activities the censure of 
business men, who claim that college graduates lack the 
ability to concentrate, or to see sanely through an imaginary 
situation. Let us begin this drawing away from brain 
storms and jazz explosions in the primary grades and do it 
by insisting upon the acting of mind pictures as they occur 
in the story. 

Let the child divide the story into pictures or scenes and 
then discuss what took place in each scene; establish the 
setting—the when, the who and the what that happened first. 
Allow one or more children to act out a scene as they think 
it should be done, using their own words, and develop 
constructive criticism from others in the group by discussing 
suggestions made for improvement. At the close of each 
conference, let a second acting of the scene be played by 
the same or other children. Work out each scene in the 
same manner; see that every child has a chance to play 
at any or many parts, if he so desires, and play the story 
through many times. 

Discourage what some one has called “overmuch finish,” 
but change often according to constructive criticism until 
the children recognize the result as a product of their best 
efforts. Of course the over-dramatic child is a help, but 
work away from all artificial dramatics and stage effects, 
and always work everything out on the stage and not behind 
the scenes. 

Remembering that memorization of parts is neither con- 
structive or creative, let each child recall, add to, or re- 
arrange his lines as he has ability so to do. 

An atmosphere of organization must pervade all dramatic 
work. When it leads to disorganization, your methods 
need revising. Story play is a waste of time and does not 
“belong” to educational work when it degenerates into 
superficial play and noisy representation. There comes a 
time in all acquisition of knowledge when such growth seems 
to come to a standstill and start backward instead of going 
forward. The teacher should always be on the watch for 
this period of degeneration, and stop in time. So long as 
freedom and spontaneity of interpretation are in the 
ascendant, story play is educational. 

Character impersonation should be encouraged but the 
impersonation must have its foundation on what the 
children have already experienced or imagined. Allow 
only that type of impersonation that is plausible and 
possible in human action. It is both plausible and possible 
to impersonate a tree, a bird, the wind, or a call from outside; 
but it is neither plausible nor is it possible to impersonate a 
banner, a flag or water flowing. 


Devices 


Arrange all story play to fit the devices at hand. If the 
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teacher has made a pretty costume, a head-d ess or any 
other stage property that may add to the finish of the play, 
the suggestion of its use in the story should not come from 
her. These articles might be lying exposed, or in a closet 
onashelf. The question, “Doyou see anything in theroom 
that might be used?” or the statement, “Go to the closet; 
you may find something there,” will bring the devices in- 
formally and without apparent premeditation before the 
child. However, it is far more educational to allow the 
imagination of the child to construct mind pictures of such 
devices, instead of using the concrete representation of that 
mind picture. - 

If a concrete representation is the result of construction 
by the children in the Art, Sewing or Manual Training 
Department, the device should be used as it tends toward 
correlation of subjects. Better yet, co-operation between 
school and home is brought about when the child, of his 
own free will, constructs such materials at home, either 
alone, or with the aid of some member of the home circle. 
Those parents who will spend time with their children in 
making something for their story play period, are forging 
a home tie that nothing in the world can sever. 

Story play is far more difficult to get across without 
devices, but it is far more conducive to mental, emotional 
and physical growth, than it is to have a suit of armor in 
the wings to don when playing Sir Rollin. The child who 
is playing Sir Rollin is not at ease in the stiff clothing, and 
he is more deeply interested in how he leoks than he is in 
the play. If he could wear his armor at will until he is as 
much at home in it as he is in his old shirt and trousers, 
then the problem would be solved. Without armor, helmet 
or shield, with only a rough, whittled-out sword of his own 
making, the boy knows that if the others are going to see 
him as Sir Rollin, he must be Sir Rollin, head high, shoulders 
square, eye steady and commanding, step firm and confident, 
thoughts ideal and words fine enough to express those 
thoughts. He has a greater interest in the plot of the 
story and presents to the spectator a more truthful im- 
personation. 

Suggestiveness of costume should be the thing aimed at, 
rather than costume that is concrete and complete in his- 
torical detail. In the upper grades, when dramatic instinct 
wishes to express itself before an audience, this detail of 
costume is a necessary part. Through correlating with the 
library, the teacher is enabled to bring about an interest 
that will express itself in a study of .costume intensive 
enough to be correct in every detail. 


Bibliography of Stories Quoted 


Primary Epucation—February, 1924 

Why the Chimes Rang—A/den 

English Fairy Tales—Jacobs 

In Story Land—Harrison 

Primary Epucation, April, 1924 

The Basket Woman—A ustin 

The Story Teller—Lindsay 

PRIMARY EpucaTION, January, 1924 

Stories to Tell to the Children—Bryant 

10 The Blue Flower—Van Dyke 

11 The Children’s Hour—Bailey and Lewis 

12 Stories for Sunday Telling—Bailey 

13 Stories for Sunday Telling—Bailey 

14 Children’s Stories—Essenwein and Stockard 
15 Primary Epucation, March, 1924 

16 Primary Epucation, October, 1923 

17 Mother Stories—Lindsay 

18 The Art of the Story Teller—Shedlock 

19 Primary Epucation, March, 1924 

20 Tell Me Another Story—Bailey 

21 The Story Teller—Lindsay 

22 The Story Teller—Lindsay 

23 Modern Stories—Tappan—Vol. 10 of “The Childien’s Hour” 
24 Modern Stories—Tappan 

25 The Happy Prince and Other Fairy Tales—Wilde 
26 The Three Weavers—Annie Fellows Johnston 
27 First Book of Stories—Coe 

28 Primary Epucation, September, 1923 

29 East o’ the Sun and West o’ the Moon—Thorne-Thomsen 
30 Story Telling Time—Danielson 

31 The Joyous Guests—Lindsay and Poulsson 
32 Tales from the Fjeld—A sbjornsen 
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33. One-Footed Fairy—Alice Brown 

34 My Book House, Vol. V—Miller 

35 Primary Epucation, June, 1922 

36 Stories and Story Telling—Keyes 

37 Primary EpucatTion, March, 1922 

38 Kindergarten Stories—Hoxie 

39 Old Mother West Wind—Burgess 

40 Primary Epucation, April, 1924 

41 Happy Tales for Story Time—Skinner 
42 Primary Epucation, April, 1924 





Lennes Work, Drill and Test 
Sheets in Arithmetic 


The purpose of these “Work, Drill and Test 
Sheets” is to provide all the supplementary 
material in Arithmetic that is needed for a full 
year. They combine the results of the best 
investigators and contribute new features which, 
it is believed, represent a distinct advance. 

They are sold in sets of 128 envelopes for 
Grade II, each containing sheets of the same 
number; and 96 envelopes for each of the 
elementary grades above Grade II. The en- 
velopes are put up according to specifications 
for each school with a minimum of twenty 
sheets of a kind in an envelope, and a maximum 
of fifty sheets of a kind in an envelope. They 
may also be purchased in cartons containing 
all the sheets for a grade arranged consecu- 
tively. 

The arrangement and gradation of all the 
material in these “Work, Drill and Test 
Sheets” follow closely the best that is known 
about the curve of learning and forgetting and 
the amount of drill necessary to secure perma- 
nent retention. For instance, it was pre- 
determined that on a certain sheet for Grade V 
the numerals 0, 1, 2 should occur fifteen times 
each, the numerals 3, 4 should occur thirty 
times each, and the numerals 7, 8, 9 should 
occur sixty times each. This quantitative 
control over practice and drill is exceedingly 
important and is introduced here for the first 
time. 

There are sixteen competitive tests for each 
of Grades II and III. Beginning with Grade 
IV, thirty-three standardized and competitive 
tests are given at regular intervals throughout 
each year. They cover the four fundamental 
operations. Only six minutes is required for 
each test, with very few exceptions, and only 
correct results are counted. The simple Score 
Card for each child tells him the record he is 
making and is a continuous incentive for good 
work. The Score Cards also enable the teacher 
to diagnose the evidence and apply the remedial 
drill while there is still time to remedy the 
defects. There should be two Score Cards for 
each pupil—one to be kept by the pupil and the 
other by the teacher. 

Every device known has been used to keep 
the material easy to handle. Answers are 
printed on a detachable slip at the head of each 
sheet. There is nothing to collect and put 
away after an exercise is finished. Both author 
and publisher have endeavored to make these 
sheets represent the solution of a real problem 
in efficiency engineering. Their simolicity and 
effectiveness can be appreciated only through 
actual use. 

Published by Laidlaw Brothers, Chicago and 
New York. 





The Squirrel 


The squirrel cannot stop to play, 
A busy little thing is he! 

For he must gather nuts to-day, 
To store within his hollow,tree. 





Government Jobs 
$1140 to $3000 Year 


All teachers should try the United States Government 
examinations frequently held throughout the entire 
country.. Many permanent, life positions paying $1140 
to $3009 a year are constantly being filled; these have 
short fhours and pleasant work. Write immediately to 
Franklin Institute, Dept. R 234, Rochester, N. Y., for 
list of many positions obtainablegand free sample ex- 
amination coaching lessons. 





“Of ali God's gifts to 
the sight of man, color 
is the loveliest, the 
most divine. The 
purest and most 
thoughtful minds are 
those which love color 
the most.”—RUSKIN 


Pictures in FULL Color for 
HOME and SCHOOL 


The pictures that you want to live with and 
to have children grow up with, are reproduced in 


THE MEDIC! PRINTS 


“THE BEST REPRODUCTIONS 
OF THE BEST PICTURES” 
You have your choice of nearly 300 exact 
facsimiles of the 


Great Paintings by the Great Masters 
from Giotto to Whistler 
Send foday 25 cents (coin) for illustrated catalogue 
—practically an epitome of six centuries of painting. 
You pay no more for a MEDICI PRINT —and 
you pay as much to frame an inferior picture. 
The better art stores will show you THE 
MEDICI PRINTS—or we shall be glad to help in 
your choice of picture and frame, if you will 
write to us. 
Ask us today about our special discount 
on MEDICI PRINTS purchased for schools 


The Medici Society of America 
Book and Art Publishers 
751 Boylston Street, Boston 




















First Mortgage Coupon 7 / 
0 
e 


GOLD BONDS fino 


$100 and $500 Denominations—Interest payable 
quarterly—Sinking Fund and secured by assets 
of over three to one. For full particulars address 


James 0. White & Co., Dept. 12 Provident Bank Bldg. , Cincinati, 0. 








AN INVITATION 


to investigate a Home-Study course leading to 
(a) High School Diploma 

(b} Bachelor of Pedagogy or other degree 
13th vear Beautiful calendar free 

T 


EACHERS PROFESSIONAL COLLEGE, Washington, D.C. 7 
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SUMMY’S CORNER 


Children love to act, dance and sing and a 
delightful combination of these enjoyments is 
found in this quaint entertainment— 


THE PIED PIPER OF HAMELIN 
(Browning) 


with musical accompaniment and dances by 
MARGARET MARTIN 


The Story (to music) = * $ .40 
The Dance of the Rats’ « - 75 
The Children’s Skipping Dance - 50 

The complete set + - 1.25 


Suitable for any occasion and for any group 
of children. The story is told in conversational 
style with occasional excerpts from the poem. 
The two charming dance pantomimes are quaint 
and highly descriptive and a delightful addi- 
tion to the story. 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO. 
Publishers 
429 South Wabash Ave. Chicago, II. 


Send for cur catalog of Schoal Song Books, 
Operettas and Entertainments 


MUSIC LESSONS FREE 


Write today for our FREE booklet. 
how to learn to play Piano, Organ, Violin, Mandolin, 
Guitar, Banjo, ete. Beginners or advanced players. Your 
only expense about 2c per day for music and postage used, 


AMERICAN SCHOOL of MUSIC, 28 Lakeside Bidg., CHICAGO 


/BUNIONS 


PEDODYNE, the marvelous new Solvent, banishes 

Banjons. she pain gtppe almost instantly, de Gan 
shes as though by magic. iLL 

HAVE SHAPELY FEET. - 


SENT ON TRIAL 


] want you to have relief from Bunions. 1 want you to 
know the pleasure of foot comfort. I will gh ly ar- 
range to send youa box of Solvent to try. Simply write 
and say, ‘‘| want to try PEDUDYNE.’’ Addreas— 
KAY LABORATORIES Dept. 465 
186 N. La Salle St. Chicago, Iilinoi= 
























ers. 


WONDERFUL VALUES: 


THE CABLE CO. 





Makes Music 
Teaching Easy 


This song book for younger pupils is just 
crowded with helpful suggestions for teach- 
Page after page explains the simple 
principles of music, hints on how to present 
the various features of teaching, and even 
hints on teaching backward children. 


Everyday Songs 


is more than a song book. It’s a teacher’s manual, a single 
textbook on music — and the best collection of beginner’s 
songs you ever saw. Rote songs, complete songs for all the 
seasons; Christmas, Spring, and the festivals. Also complete 
programs and many of the very best songs for young voices. 





We would be immensely pleased to send you a free sample 
—for we know you'll like it. Just write today. 


( 7 cents each in 100 lots, F. O. B. 
Chicago. $1.00 per dozen, prepaid. Less than 12 at 10 cents each, prepaid, 


1201 Cable Bldg., Chicago 
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House Fairies 


Mamie Thomson Johnson, 
Minnesota 
Characters 
EpitH ELLEN TAYLOR 
Mary AticeE TAYLOR 
GLENN TAYLOR 
ROBERT TAYLOR 
Cousin Bessie (their 
fourteen) 
UncLeE FRANK (their Uncle) 


Stage Setting and Costumes 


(A farm living-room quite topsy-turvy. 
A table near center of stage is cluttered 
with papers, books, dolls, toys, etc. 
Blocks, dolls, etc., are piled in various 
places about stage. Children are dressed 
in suitable clothes. When curtain rises, 
Mary Alice and Robert are seated on floor 
near a pile of blocks. Both look very 
cross. Glenn sits in a chair at right of 
stage and looks as dark as a thundercloud. 
Edith Ellen is wiping her eyes, having 
been crying, evidently. A victrola stands 
in one corner.) 


Robert (knocking down a pile of blocks) 
I don’t want to play with blocks. 
Mary Alice Well, you don’t need to 
knock my houth down, you horrid 
Wobert Taylor! 


Robert I’mnothorrid. You’re hor- 

rid yourself. 
Mary Alice Wobert Taylor, you— 
Edith Ellen Don’t fuss now, you 
two. It’s bad enough not to go to the 
picnic and to have father and mother 
go off to town in such a hurry without 
taking any of us. But you youngsters 
start fussing—(Beginning to cry again.) 
Glenn Boo hoo, Baby! A girl al- 
ways has to cry about everything. 
Edith Ellen (crying quite loud) I— 
don’t—, boo hoo—care—boo hoo! It’s 
just an awful old, rainy, miserable, blue 
day, so it is! Boo hoo—I’m going to 
cry just for spite, so I am—boo hoo! 
Mary Alice (rising and beginning to 
rub her eyes and cry) Iam, t-too—boo 
hoo-hoo! (wailing loudly.) 
Robert (stalking around the room with 


his hands over his ears) Osuch boo hoo 
babies, anyway! 


(Noise increases, girls crying louder 
and boys trying to drown out noise by 
making fun of them.) 


(Enter Cousin Bessie, right.) 


Bessie Well, of all things! What is 
the trouble? 

Edith Ellen We couldn’t go to the 
picnic because father and mother had to 
goto town. And there isn’t any fun in 
staying at home, so there isn’t! 

Mary Alice And Wobert won’t let 
me play wif my blocks. 

Robert She doesn’t know how to 
build anything, anyway. And it’s 
raining and everything is just dreadful. 

Bessie And this house looks as if it 
had been in a tornado or something. 


Cousin, about 
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“| Don’t Believe in Chiropractic 






















(Continued on page 543) 


A LESSON ON 


HEN you wish 
your arm, hand, 


leg or any other part 
of the body to do something, a mes- 


sage is sent to that member over the 
nerves. 


If the nerve over which the mes- 
sage travels is pinched, the message 
cannot get to the member to which 
it was directed; the member does not 
obey the mind, and it then is what 
we call diseased. 


Chiropractic teaches that all the 
work that is done in the living body 
is done by an intelligent power with- 
in by means of functional impulses 
sent over the nerves, and that dis- 
ease is the result of an interference 
with the normal transmission of 


these functional impulses over the 
nerves. 


Chiropractic teaches that your arm 
or leg will obey the mind if the chan- 
nel over which the moving or motor 
impulse is open and normal, but that 
if a segment of the spine becomes 
slightly misaligned and presses on 
the nerve, thereby stopping the mo- 
tor impulse, the result is what is 
called paralysis. 

The accompanying cut shows how 
the nerves, over which all functional 
impulses are sent, come out through 
the spinal windows between the ver- 
tebrae, and how a misaligned ver- 
tebra may press upon or impinge 
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THIS NERVE 
MEANS HEALTH 
and 


HAPPINESS 


PINCHED 
NERVE 
MEANS 
SICKNESS and 
DISEASE 


the nerves, thus interfering with the 
flow of functional impulses, which 
causes dis-ease. 

To adjust the vertebra to normal, 
thereby removing the cause of dis- 
ease, is the work of the chiropractor. 

Thousands have realized that pa- 
ralysis is simply a lack of motor im- 
pulse to the affected part, when com- 
plete recovery followed the release 
of the prisoned functional impulse 
through the adjustment of the mis- 


aligned vertebra by a competent chi- 
ropractor. 


Write for information 
regarding 
Chiropractors or Schools 
to the 


UNIVERSAL 
CHIROPRACTORS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 
U.S.A. 
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The Project Method Applied to the Teaching of 


French 


Alice Freeman Bradbury, New Jersey 


The Teacher’s Aim 


To broaden the pupils’ vocabulary to include points of 
interest outside of school and to increase their facility of 
expression. 


The Children’s Aim 


To find out how to make purchases in a French store— 
to “go shopping” in French. 


The Situation 


The class of fourth grade children had studied French the 
previous year and was able to talk in simple sentences about 
the schoolroom, the home, and many objects near at hand. 
To broaden their interest, photographs and post cards of 
scenes in France were shown tothem. The children noticed 
the signs on the stores and asked what they would be in 
English. “Grand Magazin de Poupees,” interested the 
girls. Other signs, “Charcutier,” “‘ Papetier,” aroused their 
curiosity. One child said, “I guess if my mother sent me 
to the store I couldn’t buy anything.” 

“Would you like to find out something about buying 
things in a French store?” the teacher asked. 

All the children were interested. 

“How shall we do it?” the teacher asked. 

“Couldn’t we play store?” one child asked. 

One boy said that he had a toy grocery store at home 
which he would bring to school. 

“But,” said the teacher, “that would be an American 
store. We couldn’t have cans and boxes marked ‘tea,’ 
‘sugar,’ etc., in a French store. 

“No,” said the boy, “let’s change the labels into French 
words.” 

Here the teacher reminded the children that in order 
to do this they would need to learn a great many new words, 
and something about French money. The children re- 
sponded unanimously. They wanted to learn these new 
words and expressions so that they should really be able to 
make a purchase in a French store. 


The Method 


It did not take long to decide on the method. The idea 
of the toy store was popular at once. The children who 
did not have a toy store wanted to make one. Out of this 
discussion grew the plan of building a section of a street in 
a town in France—discarding the idea of the ready-made 
toy store and using a number of rectangular hat boxes. 
The covers were to be removed and the boxes placed close 
together, the open side of the box toward the proposed 
sidewalk. 

Groups were formed, each group being responsible for 
one store. The stores were to be equipped with counters, 
racks, etc. As our classroom did not afford us the space 
required, a low shelf was put up in one corner of the Manual 
Training room, and here the street was built. (It should 
be stated here that the co-operation of the manual training 
teacher was essential to the success of this plan.) 

Six stores were made. As far as was possible the different 
groups chose the kind of store they wished to make, the 
teacher suggesting, where necessary, that certain kinds of 
stores were preferable to others. In this way the practical 
aim of the project was kept in mind without waste of effort 
on ends which were not of value. 

As units in the general project, each group had to work 
out. the’ following steps: 


1 To decide on what kind of store. 

2 To supply the hat-box. 

3 To equip the store with counters and necessary 
fittings. 

4 To assemble some sort of material to represent the 
merchandise. 

5 To paint a sign. 

6 To find out the French words for all the objects in 
the store as well as a stock of expressions needed in trans- 
acting the business. 

7 To learn about French money. 


In considering the difficulty of acquiring all these new 
words, it should be stated that it was necessary to keep the 
aim of the project constantly before the children. The 
simplest way to accomplish this was to take it up in regular 
class work from time to time while the work of constructing 
the stores was going on. After some oral practice the 
children wrote in their note-books a list of expressions which 
they would need later, adding to it gradually. The teacher 
found some French charts with a key, which the children 
found helpful in arranging their wares. The charts showed 
various kinds of stores, and the key gave all the French 
words for the merchandise displayed. 

The following stores had a place on the street: 


Clothing store 
Grocery store 
Toy shop 
Pastry shop 
Furniture store 


el 


A cafe occupied the corner building. A newspaper stand 
(kiosque a journeaux) and a pushcart for the marchand des 
quatre saisons were added by two of the groups. These 
last two features, properly placed, lent a little atmosphere 
and were greatly admired. 

When the stores were finished, we had indeed a creditable 
French street. Eager, happy faces gave proof of the 
satisfaction felt by the children at this stage of the project. 
It remained, however, to test the success of the project as 
a whole. This required more than one recitation period, 
and it was done as follows: Each group divided itself into 
salespeople and purchasers, imaginery sales being made, 
and French coins being used. This required a bit of 
dramatization work, which is of value in teaching a modern 
language. 

After the members of each group had shown that they 
had accomplished their aim, the groups sold their wares 
to other groups until all the children were familiar with all 
the material in all the stores, and Group 1 of the clothing 
store could buy and sell equally well in the furniture store 
of Group V. 

One of the proofs of the success of this project was seen 
in the fact that the children wanted to go on and add some 
more features. They had built up only one side of the 
street. A railroad station to occupy the entire block across 
the street from the stores was an alluring lead, and it was 
later followed up by the class. 


Helps in Making Projects 


“Tableaux Auxiliares Delmas” 

Snow and Froehlich Art Books, Part I, pp. 38, 40 

Snow and Froelich Art Books, Part II, p. 36 

Snow and Froehlich Art Books, Part LI, pp. 36, 37 

Snow and Froehlich Art Books, Part V, pp. 48-52 

“Primary Handwork Problem—Ella V. Dobbs, pp. 65-75, and 
Chapter VIII 
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ARITHMETIC HELPS 
PRIMARY TEACHERS 


Primary Arithmetic Cards 
| 
ce 


| 

Put up in envelope, printed on both sides, 
500 figures and arithmetical signs, assorted 
colors. Per set, 25 cents. 

















Domino Number Cards 


i Be 
a 
e® @ & 
Sheets of cardboard in assorted colors, 


giving nearly 500 dominoes. Especially help- 
ful in number work. Per set, 30 cents. 








Lesson Plans in Arithmetic 


Drill work for the second and third grades, 
arranged by weeks. Similar drills for third 
grade, arranged by months. 256 pp. Price, 
75 cents. 


The Braden Number-Reader 


Copiously illustrated. 144 pages. Cloth. 


Price, 75 cents. 


For All Children Slow to Develop a Num- 
ber Sense, presenting a new and practical 
method of developing the number sense. It 
is so planned as to familiarize the child with 
number terms and a number vocabulary in the 
first year of number work immediately preced- 
ing his beginning arithmetic as a regular study. 


Practical Problems in Arithmetic 


Eighteen weeks—4 lessons a week for second 
and third grades. Price, 60 cents. 


These practical problems can be used side by 
side with the regular text-book in arithmetic. 
It has been the special aim to give facts bearing 
on the course of study in the primary grades. 


Drill Problems in Arithmetic 


Book I. For Fourth and Fifth Years 
Over 1500 Practical Proplems Graded. Cloth. 
Price, 60 cents. 


Book II. For Sixth and Seventh Years. 


Price, 60 cents. 


Mental Drill Book in Arithmetic 


185 Lessons. Nearly 3000 Exer- 
cises. Price, 75 cents. 


265 pages. 


For Fourth, Fifth, Sixth and Seventh Grades. 
Examples graded and skillfully selected. The 
method is simple, strong, and progressive. 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 
234 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


221 Fourth Av., New York 2457 Prairie Av., Chicago 





House Fairies 
(Continued from page 541) 


Dear me, such children! Didn’t you 
know that it is always just such days as 
this that the house fairies come? 

Mary Alice Houth fairieth? What 
are houth fairieth? (Standing still and 
looking up at Bessie.) 

Robert (coming up and pulling at 
Bessie’s sleeve) Are there any real 
fairies, Cousin Bessie? 

Edith Ellen Why, 
aren’t. 

Bessie (holding up her hand to stop 
Edith Ellen) Don’t you know what 
house-fairies are? Dear me! I sup- 
posed that every one knew about the 
darling little house-fairies. (Bessie goes 
to victrola, puts on a very lively dance 
piece.) Well, I’m not going to tell you 
about them until after we’ve had a jolly 
little dance together. Come on, Rob- 
ert and Mary Alice. Edith Ellen, you 
and Glenn fall in line back there and 
follow me. 


of course there 


(As children fall in behind her she 
begins to hop, skip and dance, keeping 
time with the music. The children in 
trying to follow her and keep step with the 
music become so amused and hilarious 
that before the piece is finished they are all 


shouting with laughter.) 

Bessie There! Wasn’t that a jolly 
time? 

Mary Alice Do it again, Couthen 
Bethie. 

Bessie Allright. But first I’m go- 


ing to tell you about the house-fairies, 
because I think they will come when the 
music starts again. 
Mary Alice Weally? (clapping hands) 
Bessie One of the house-fairies is 
named “Bright Eyes” and she looks 
just ever so much like you, Mary Alice. 


Mary Alice Doth she? What doth 
she do? 
Bessie She carries a dusting cloth 


and finds every tiny little speck of dust 
and wipes it all away. 

Mary Al.ce I can do that. 
cloth and stands ready.) 

Bessie Then there’s one named 
“Orderly.” He picks up all the blocks 
and toys from the floor and table and 
puts them all away. He looks almost 
exactly like Robert. 

Robert (beginning to grab toys) That’s 
me! 

Bessie O, but this little house-fairy 
always does his work to music. It’s a 
regular fairy dance, you know. Then 
there’s “Sweeper,” another house-fairy 
that looks like Edith Ellen. Of course, 
you know what she does. The fairy 
that looks like Glenn has a dreadfully 
hard name. It sounds like “Sartor- 
satissarporiddy.” I don’t say it very 
often. He picks up the children’s 
clothes and shakes and brushes them 
very carefully. Then he hangs them 
up where they belong. Now, when the 
music starts again, I think the House 
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Mrs. Ella Carpneter, New Orleans, La 


Takes off 41 Ibs. 
In Exactly 7 Weeks! 


Just think of taking off more 
than 40 lbs. in about as many 
days! That’s exactly what Mrs. 
Carpenter did—through a method 
anyone can use! 

“T weigh just 129 to-day—by the 
same scale in my bathroom that less 
than two months ago pointed to 
170!" Thisis what Mrs. Carpenter, 
a New Orleans lady, wrote Wallace 
about her experience with reducing 
records. It ought to convince any- 
body that superfluous flesh is as 
unnecessary as it is undesirable. 


Reduced 41 !bs. with Ease 


“T had long wanted a means of reducing, but being 
a business woman I had no time nor money to waste on 
fads. I didn’t dare deny myself the nourishment an 
active woman must have. I grew steadily stouter— 
then something told me to try Wallace records. Some- 
how, the method sounded sensible; the free demonstra- 
tion seemed fair; so I started. 

“Fifteen minutes each evening, I took the setuting 
movements to music. It was mighty interesting 
felt better from the start. But what thrilled me was 
this: I lost 6% lbs. the first week! é 

“The second week I lost 8 Ibs. more. The followin 
week only 6 more. But in seven weeks J had redu 
to 129—not bad for my 5 ft. 5 inches!’ 


What You Can Lose 
By the Same Method 


Mrs. Carpenter states that she made this wonderful 
reduction solely through Wallace reducing records; 
that she got thin to music and did nothing else—no 
Turkish baths, no patent foods or drugs, no punishing 
diet. 

Compare your present weight with the weight for 
your height and age in the table below, and you'll 
know how much you can reduce. There’s no theory 
about it—for results are euaranteed. , 

Here is what you ought to wee and can —_— 
Height Age Age 

in 20 to 29 yrs. 30 to 39 yrs. 40 to 49 yrs. 50 oa over 

I 





Inches Lbs Ss. Lbs Lbs. 
60 111 116 122 125 
61 113 118 124 127 
62 115 120 127 130 
63 118 123 130 133 
64 122 127 133 136 
65 125 131 137 140 
66 129 135 141 145 
67 133 139 145 150 
68 137 143 149 155 
69 141 145 153 159 
70 145 147 156 163 


Free Proof to Any Woman Who 
Really Wants to Get Thin 


Thousands of women (men, too) have reduced "by 
use of Wallace records, all by themselves, with their 
own phonograph, at home. The reducing movements 
are scientific and certain. They can’t harm; and they 
can’t fail. It’s a perfectly natural, normal and healthful 
way of correcting the cause of any amount of over- 
weight. And proof is free! 

Just fill out the coupon—you've seen it before—but 
this time make it out and mail it! You'll receive the 
whole first week’s lesson complete, record and all, for a 
full and free trial. Let the results decide whether, you 
want it. 

WALLACE 
630 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago (452) 


Please send me FREE and POSTPAID for a week’s 
free trial the Original Wallace Reducing Record. 
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USE BYLUND BROS: PLAN 
School 


ToMake Money frYour shee! 


Let us send your School 25 boxes of the famous 
Peter’s and Nestle’s Ic and 5c Chocolate Bars. 
No Money in Advance—We allow you 30 days 
credit. You can easily sell these 25 boxes of 
delicious Chocolate Bars to the pupils and make 
a large profit of $10.00 or 40c a box. 

Thousands of Schools, clubs and societies have 
used our plan of making money successfully. You 
can do the same. 

If you wish samples and catalogue write to us, 
giving the name of school. 


BYLUND BROTHERS, INC. 
Confectioners to Schools 


Woolworth Building, New York City 






















> You've heard 
your neighbor praise this 
wonderful weekly magazine 
that 3 million people read. Unbias- 
ed digest of national and world affairs. 
Chock full of the kind of reading you want. Sci- 

ence, politics, travel, fun, question box, books, health, home, radio 
—entertainment and instruction for all. Send 15c (coin or stamps) 
today for this big paper on trial 13 weeks, or $1 for 1 year (52 issues). 

PATHFINDER, GO9 Langdon Sta., Washington, B.C. 





CLASS RINGS 2 PINS 
Largest Catalog Issued—F REE 
Samples loaned class officers. Prices $.20 to $8.00 
each. No order tor a class, society, club emblems too 
large or Special di designs le on request. 


METAL ARTS CO,, Inc., 7778 South Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 








boys € Earn Xmas Money 


Write for 50 Sets St. Nicholas Christmas Seals. 
Sell for 10c. a set. When sold send us $3.00 and keep 
$2.00 No Work—Just Fun. St. Nicholas 
2814 Glenwood Rd. Dept. 87 Brooklyn, N. Y. 








50,000 Ideal Duplicators in use by teachers. 
100 Copies from one hand-made original. Cost 
2c foreach set. Write your dealer for circular. 


or 
THE HEYER DUPLICATOR COMPANY 
16 South Wells Street CHICAGO 


(SMusic Lessons 
> At Home 


A Complete Conservatory Course 
By M ail Wonderful home study music lessons under 

great American and European teachers. 
a ewe: by Paderewski. Master teachers guide and coach 
you. Lessons a marvel of simplicity and completeness. 

The only recognized Conservatory of nae giving lessons 
by the UNIVERSITY EXTENSION METHOD. 

The ideal of a genuine Conservatory of Music for home 
study based upon lessons containing the cream of the life’s 
teaching experience of Master Musicians, reinforced by the 
individual instruction of specialists, is now attained. 

The instruction of a master—the individual 
touch of an accomplished teacher—is yours to 
command from the very moment you enroll. 

The University Extension Conservatory, by adopting the 
Personal Instruction Method, has placed home music study 
beyond question as to results. Anyone can jearn at home. 

Write telling us course you are 
Any Instrument jitcrestedim_Piano, Harmony, 
are A Public School Music, Violin, Cornet, Mandolin, Guitar, 
Banjo, or n—and we will send our Free Catalog 
with details of course you want. Send now. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 








Fairies will come in and start clearing 
up this place. (Starts music again.) 


(Children begin to work rapidly at their 
assigned tasks, keeping time to the music 
as much as possible. When the record is 
finished, they stop work and look at Besste, 
quite out of breath, but laughing very good- 
naturedly.) 


(Enter Uncle Frank, left.) 


Uncle Frank Well, well, 
these happy boys and girls! 
inside and sunshine out. 

Edith Ellen Why, it’s raining out- 
side, Uncle Frank. 

Uncle Frank Indeed it isn’t, though 
Just take a peek. You never saw a 
prettier day. 


look at 
Sunshine 


(Children look out at door.) 


All together Why, the sun is shining! 

Bessie I guess the House Fairies 
must have chased the raindrops back 
to the sky. 

Uncle Frank Well, youngsters, 1’m 
glad to see that you have kept the house 
so delightfully clean while mother and 
father are gone. I met them on my 
way out here and, by the way, it seems 
as if they told me to tell you something, 
if you were good children. Now, let’s 


see— 

Robert We're good! 

Mary Alice We ith awful good— 
now. 

Edith Ellen What did they tell you 


to tell us, Uncle Frank? 

Glenn You can’t forget it any longer. 
Uncle Frank, tell us now. 

Uncle Frank (scratching head) O yes! 
They said for you to put on your wraps 
and climb into Uncle Frank’s big car. 
We’re going to the picnic. 

Everyone (shouting and scampering off 
of stage) Hurrah for the House Fairies 
and Uncle Frank! 





One Monday 


I washed my dollie’s clothes to-day 
And hung them on the line; 

A few of them were dark and rough, 
But most of them were fine. 


Dear Clarabella sat and watched 
Me as I washed her clothes; 

I had to stop only one time 
To cover up her toes. 


After the clothes were on the line 
I swung on the garden gate— 
When I came back again, my wash 
Was in a dreadful state! 


The line was dragging on the ground; 

One pretty dress was torn; 

Kit-cat was having the most glorious 
time 

She had since she was born! 





g Siegel-Myers Building Chicago, Il 





\COSTUMES 


ii] 
| 
| 
| 


| sch PLAYS 


We furnish costumes 
wigs,etc.,for all school 
lays and operas. 
Bhakesperian and his- 
torical costumes our 
specialty. 39 years’ ex- 
perience. For informa- 

tion 
Fritz Schoultz &Co. 


GOW. Late Street 
Chicago, Ill. 


OUR BIG CATALOG FREE 
of BOOKS ;i, Publishers 

We catalog and send by mail, at a big 
saving to you, over 25,000 books of all publishers. 
We supply the largest number of public, private 
and school libraries and individuals with al: their 
books. Our service is quick and satisfying. Write 
for catalog today. A post card will bring it. 


THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, E. W. a Pres. 
231-233 West Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 


Kill The Hair Root 


My method is the only way to prevent the hair from iw 

again. Easy, painless, ess. No scars. Booklet fre. 
Write today enclosing 3 stamps, We teach beauty culture. 

D. J. Mahler, 350-A Mahler Park, Providence, R. I. 


























SCHOOL OF NURSING 2%cours.. Rete 

by the State of Illinois. 
New, modern, well-equipped nurses’ home. Maintenance 
and ~~ re High school graduates 
only. Send for free Book of Facts. Superintendent, 
ook ae WASHINGTON BOULEVARD HOSPITAL 
Dept. P.Y. 2449 Washington Bivd., Chicago, Ill 





Over 100 normal, hi 
ness courses thoroughly taught by mail. “500 Free Putin 
Scholarships” to be granted to first applicants. Apply 
CARNEGIE COLLEGE ROGERS, OHIO 





PLAY Send for List M describing over 200 
plays especially recommended for school. 
for class-room or public performance: 


OLD TOWER PR ESS 


59 East Adams St. - Chicagu 





act SILVER SET 


GIVEN 


ova Sal 
thol Ointment) at 26 cents 
a box. Re' $3.00 and com- 
plete set is yours. Order now. 
nd no money. Wetrust you. 


U.S. SUPPLY CO any t Dept. Boxt23¢ GREENVILLE, PA. 








EARN AN EXPERT’S SALARY 


Expert primary teachers get from $1800 to $3000. Earn 
a good income by learning “How To Teach Primary 
Grades” and ‘‘How to Teach by Projects” by correspon- 
dence. Catalog. 


NELLIE COOPER, Desk O, Johnson City, Tenn. 
Primary Grade Specialist 








1 The MARCON-SLUPER 
DUPLICATOR 


You can make 100 copies of your 
own hand or typewritten letters. 
notices, eee, — a ten min- 


utes, quickly and Printing 
suriace 5x7, $1; 6%x =A $2; 10x 
12%, $3.50. Fal! directions, ink 
and sponge complete. Refilling 
Composition, 80c lb. Send for 
Circular Sample of Work, and 


Offer to Ministers and Teachers. Also sent C.O. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed and ALL MAIL CHARGES PRE- 





AID BY USB. 
&. FISHER COMPANY, 113 Amsterdam Ave., N.Y 





For Pupils Backward in Reading Get the 





—Rebecca Helman 


Action, Imitation and Fun Series 
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Spencerian 


School Pens 


No.2 Spencerian Steel Pens are 
the best for schoolroom use 
because they outwear any two 
ordinary pens. They retain 
their smooth-writing points 
longer against the misuse and 
hard wear that children put 

No.47 upon pens. Children become 

better writers quickly witb 

these good tools. 

















For more than half a cen- 
tury Spencerian Steel Pens 
have been the standard for 
school pens. A sample card of 
one dozen assorted pens for a 
dime. Please mention this pub- 
lication. 


Spencerian Pen Company 


349 Broadway New York 

No. 1—College, fine point, 
double elastic. 

No. 2—Counting House, 
excellent for bookkeep 
ing. . 

No. 6—School, fine point; 

-_ - 

No. on it—l n- 
termediate 
medium 
point; stiff 
action. 










THE SCHOOLROOM DISPLAY 
Teachers can easily fasten to walls or 
woodwork, pictures or maps, with 
Moore Push-Pins 
Glass Heads — Steel Point 

Moore Push-less Hangers 
‘The Hanger with the Twist’* 
Easy to use; the points protect 
10c pkts. Everywhere 

MOORE 4 .--— CO., Phila., Pa. 


























ins, easy payments ¢& 
on late Bie baryyine. ener 2 oyals, Fy 
L.C. Smiths, Remingtons,etc.—per- 
fect machines expertly, remanu- 
factured by the** Y oung Process’’ 
guaranteed like new for five 
vyears.shipped Girect from our 
factory to you at big saving. 
Our big illustrated cat.log 
sent free and without shiigntion 
to buy. Write for yours today. 










chestnut Time 


What are these upon”the ground, 
Dressed in satin jackets brown, 
White fur collars slender neck, 
Heads with caps that tassels deck, 
Hiding under fallen leaves, 

That are scattered by the breeze? 
These are chestnuts, brown, you see, 
Come to visit you and me. 


They’ve been swinging many days, 
Where the birds have sung their lays, 
Prickly houses, closed so tight, 

They were hidden from our sight, 
Till the frost came to their home 
And invited them to come, 

Spend the winter, share the joys 

Of the happy girls and boys. 


O, for happy chestnut time, 

And the trees we love to climb! 

Shake the limbs. the chestnuts fall, 

Leaves will try to cover all. 

We will find them, but leave more 

For the squirrel’s winter store. 

We'll undo their coats so neat, 

Eat the kernels good and sweet. 
—Malana A. Harris 





Chestnuts 


Babies three 
Upon a tree 

In a bed 

So velvety; 

Jack Frost white 
Took a bite, 
Gave the babies 
Quite a fright; 
Babies three 
Now you see, 
Woke in great 
Anxiety; 

Babies brown 
Tumbled down 
With their bed 
From Tree-top Town. 
Were they burt? 
No, not a mite— 
Except they had 
A dreadful fright. 


October 


October is the month that seems 
All woven with midsummer dreams; 
She brings for us the golden days 





ee 

Sterno, 

fanned Hee! 
2 im 





Complete Stove Outfit 


ONLY 25c 


for all cooking 


Teachers find this handy littl STERNO STOVE 
OUTFIT just what they need ior quick hot lunches 
at school, or meals at home. You can cook any 
thing—heat water. soup, curling and flat irons, 
wash clothing, make candy—a necessity for bed- 
room, sickroom. Instant heat, no smoke or smell. 
Folds flat, weighs 8 ounces. Make extra money 
acting as agent. 

SEND THIS AD and 25 cents to the Sterno Cor- 
ree 9 East 37th St., New York City, Dept. 
192, and we will send you stove outfit prepaid. 


STE RN CANNED 


HEAT 
‘Get a Portable Kitchenette’”’ 


21000 


‘CASH | 


can be sg for 





























Celebrate Hallowe’en at School | 


HE magic of Hallowe'en appeals to every 
boy and girl. They love every sign and 
symbol ofit. 

Let the youngsters have a party at schoo; 
letthem cast the spell of Hallowe'en over the 
schoolroom, by decorating with gay crepe 
paper, by making colorful costumes, spooky 
posters and cutouts for the windows and 
blackboards. 


The 1924 Bogie Book, just out, shows how 
to do these things and more—it even in- 
cludes the games and stunts to play, and 
weird ghost stories. 


Harvest Time and Thanksgiving sugges- 


tions also included. ‘ 


For sale by stationers and department 
stores,or send ten cents today to Depi. 84 
Dennison’s, Framingham, Mass. 











That fill the air with smoky haze; 
She brings for us the lisping breeze 
That wakes the gossips in the trees, 
Who whisper near the vacant nest 
Forsaken by its feathered guest. 
Now half the birds forget to sing, 
And half of them have taken wing, 
Before their pathway shall be lost. 





SUMMER CRUISE 
NORWAY AND WESTERN 
MEDITERRANEAN 
Portugal, Spain, No. Africa, Italy, 
Riviera, Scandinavia, and Scotland, etc. 


53 Days July 1,1925 $550 up 


Including Hotels, Drives, Guides, Fees, etc. 


New, luxurious, oil burning Cunarder 
““Lancastria,” 17,000 tons, especially chartered 
for the voyage and run like a private yacht. 
Stop-over privileges in Europe with return by 
any Cunarder. Full particulars available now. 


CLARK’S TOURS 


Times Building New York 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


PLAYS How to Stage them, Dialogs, Recitations, Drills, 
Speakers, Monologues, Folk Dances, Operettas. 
Pageants, Musical Readings, Comic Songs, Motion & Pantomime 
Songs, Shadow Plays, Tableaux, Special Entertainments for 
all Holidays, Minstrel Shows, 
Hand books. Make-Up-Gooas, 
ete, For allages and occasions | New Minstrel Shows, 
me ay ee Musical Comedies, and Re- 

. S. DI vues, suitable for high school 
623 So. Weary, Dept. $7 f and college presentation. 


























660 = 


Ss 5 per =e 


You receive $1000 cash for $660, if you follow 
the simple systematic Earning by Saving Plan 
used by over seven million investors. 

Pay $5 a month for 132 mos—total $660. W hile 
making these pay ments, your money earns 9 
simple int. or 726% compound int. W en 


final payment is made you receive $1000 cash, 
a profit of $340. 





YOU CAN ALSO PURCHASE 


$ 2000 Cash for$ 1320 at $ 10 mo. for 132 mos. 
$ 5000 Cash for $ 3300 at$ 25 mo. for 132 mos. 
$10000 Cash for $ 6600 at $ 50 mo. for 132 mos. 
$20000 Cash for $13200 at $100 mo. for 132 mos. 


Arrangements may be made to pay in 78 monthly 
installments or on a 20 payment plan, or you may 
invest outright $200 or more at 6. 


BANKING SAFETY 


U.S. National Building and Loan is a mutual 
savings association, chartered by State of Penn- 
sylvania. All funds are invested under rigid State 
Banking Supervision. 


MONEY BACK ANY TIME 


Stop payments anytime and withdraw money 
ull, plus interest earned. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK 


Do you want to build an independent fortune? 
Do you want to become free from financial 
worries? Do you want $1000 Cash for $660? 
These interesting details of the U. 8. National 
Earning by Saving Plan are explained in Free 
Book entitled “Financial Independence Made Easy.’’ 
Write for Copy today. Ask for Book 401 


U-S:‘NATIONAL 


uilding and Loan Association 
“s ore National Building, Phila., Pa. 
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Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


ESTABLISHED i890. 

Miss E, F. FOSTER, Manager. 

Miss T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager, 
GS Beacon Street, Boston. 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 


8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. 
of Boston 


THe TEAGHERS?’ EXCHANG 120 Boylston St. 
RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS 
; i i d ask f li 
Graduates on seuncs iors now. CO-OPERATIVE comune tare 


and UNDERGRADUATES Address M. S. Coreg, Secy. MARION, INDIANA 


Telephone Connection 





REGISTER NOW 











ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has good positions for good teachers with good records 
Willard W. Andrews, Pres., F. Wayland Bailey, Sec’y, 74 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 





The Pratt Teachers’ Agency “*xew you” 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists and other teachers to college, public and private 


schools in all parts of a country. w ©. PRATT. M 
m. O. , Manager 





Brewer Teachers’ Agency 


THE OLDEST NATIONAL AGENCY 
Forty-two years of successful service tells our story 
AUDITORIUM BUILDING ‘CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


EVERETT O. } hag a £8. grvocstetocs 
$3 Rarionse St., Boston. Mass. ee Soy St., te ony by Pearl St., Denver, Colo. 


225 Filth Ave., New York, N. Y. at J Bidg.. Portland, Ore. 
402 Dillaye Bidg.. Ss N.Y. ioeheen a hied. tay 2161 Shattuck Ave., Berkeley, Cal. 
49 Union le. ittsburzh. Pa. ay cGee Street. "Kansas ity, Mo. 











510 Spring Street, Los Angeles. Cr 
SeAT WORF 
PRIMARY LANCUACE CARDS 


: 60 —— 600 SENTENCES— S50CENTS 





Fifty-Nine More Similar to This One 





to— too —two 

I was —— late for the car, so I 
walked. 

I think it was 
walk. 

Those children are 
small —-— be out alone. 

I went that store, 

It is rainy go out 
play. 

You paid 
book. 

Will you give me 
a stamp? 

Yes, and buy 
me, 


Here is a partial list 


any—no—Card No. 45 
cry—cries—Card No. 21 
done—did—Card No. 8 
every—very—Card No. 19 
for—-fore-four—Card No. 2 
how-who—Card No. 46 
hole-whole—Card No. 2 
hear-here—Card No. 13 
know-no—Card No. 5 
knew-new—Card No. 6 
their-there—Card No. 11 
them-—those—Card No. 28 


far 











much for your 


far . . . 
cents for This set of sixty cards is de- 


signed for busy work in language 

—words spelled differently but 

pronounced alike—words most 
sienna | frequently spelled wrong. 

"(Reduced Size of Sample Card) Packed in a neat cardboard box 

with index card making the location of any one of the 60 cards very easy. 


stamps for 








EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
234 Boylston St., Boston 221 Fourth Ave., New York 2457 Prairie Ave., Chicago 











The Pope and the Birds 


Protection of wild life is distinctly 
an American notion, which also has a 
deep root in England. On the Conti- 
nent, although the idea of game pre- 
serves is medizval or earlier, protection 
of song birds is not carried very far, 
and Italy has always been the most 
pitiless of all lands in its treatment of 
them. In fact, much of the most diffi- 
cult work of the Audubon Societies in 
the United States has been the protec- 
tion of American song-birds against 
Italian immigrants whose Latin sense 
of the beautiful sees in our warblers 
merely a table delicacy. If the birds 
have had a friend in Italy since Saint 
Francis of Assisi, he has managed to 
escape notice, and he has done the 
birds singularly little good. 

That is why it is especially agreeable 
to note in La Petite Gironde a com- 
munication from the Pope through the 
medium of Cardinal Gasparri, express- 
ing his sympathy with the French 
Ligue pour la protection des oiseaux. 
The Papal communication runs: ‘One 
cause finds in the Gospel a sound claim 
on the sympathy of the faithful: how 
can one be cruel toward the glad little 
creatures of the air who are, as our 
Lord Himself tells us, under the care 
of our Heavenly Father?” And there- 
fore His Holiness expresses the desire 
that this effort toward goodness and 
kindness will find among Catholics the 
good reception that it deserves. 

—The Living Age 





Community Service by Clothing 
Classes 


Children’s garment making is taught 
in a very practical way at Hutchinson 
High School, Buffalo, N. Y. Clothing 
classes are sewing for charity organiza- 
tions and children’s homes. Materials 
are furnished by the institutions for 
which they work. In the second year 
remodeling is taught. Old garments 
are cleaned and ripped up, good parts 
are salvaged, a little skilful piecing or 
mending is done, combinations are 
made and a “new” garment evolves. 
Acquiring skill and learning methods 
valuable to themselves, pupils of this 
sewing class are also performing a valu- 
able service for the community. 


BEARE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
30 No. Michigan Ave. Chicago 











3000 Teachers Wanted. All kinds. 


Contracts waiting. National Teachers’ 
Agency, Inc., D. H. Cook, Mgr. Home 
office, Philadelphia. Branches: Pittsburgh, 
Syracuse, N.Y., Northampton, Mass. 
No fee till elected. 
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How about 


CLAY and PASTE? 


UNIVERSAL MOUNTING PASTE—A smooth, white library paste, made in 
our own laboratories of the best materials, and guaranteed not to sour or grow 
musty. It is very adhesive, being especially recommended for mounting draw- 
ings, photographs, paper construction work and general schoolroom require- 
ments. 
No. 8117—6 oz. Jars, 20 cents. 
No. 8118—4 oz. Tubes. Per dozen, $1.25. Weight, 3 lbs. 
No. 8119—2 oz. Tubes. Per dozen, 90 cents. Weight, 1 lb. 2 ozs. 

xpress extra on gallons and jars.) 

o in 8 ounce, pint, quart and gallon jars. Write for prices. 


BRADLEY’S ADHEZO—A transparent adhesive that is thick and sticky, but 
dries quickly and holds tenaciously. It is a enough for bookbinding work, 
yet equally useful for all kinds of mounting and paper pasting. 

No. 8122—4 oz. Tubes. Per dozen, $1.25. Weight, 1 lb. 3 ozs. 

No. 8127—6 oz. Jars. Each, 25 cents. 


Also in 8 ounce, pint, quart and gallon jars. Write for prices. 


EMBECO PASTE POWDER—A clean white powder which produces creamy 
paste when mixed with cold water. Sticks securely and is very economical to 
use. 

No. 8261—In Sifter Top Box. Price, 15 cents. Weight, 4 ozs. 

Also in 1 Ib. and 5 lb. packages. 


MOLDOLITH (FOR PERMANENT MODELS)—This is a hard-drying, non- 
cracking modeling clay which is supplied in Gray, Green, Yellow and Terra 
—— It is as pliable as wax, but air dries as hard as stone, requiring no casting 
or firing 
After a MOLDOLITH may be bronzed or painted with oil, tempera or 
water colors. Packed in Pound Cans. Price, 50 cents. Weight, 20 ozs. 

Mi . NIN ER a al r] PLASTELINE—A convenient, clean and widely used material for modeling, 

UN | ING PA with no unpleasant odor. It does not harden, requires no mixing and is always 

soft and plastic. 
Made in White, Cream, Clay Color, Terra Cotta Red, Bronze Green, Yellow, 
Blue, Light Brown, Dark Brown, Gray Green, Bright Green. 
No. 456—Price, per pound, for each color, 45 cerits. Weight, 1 lb. 4 ozs. 
No. 456X—White, per pound, 55 cents. Weight, 1 lb. 4 ozs. 


CLAY-FLOUR (NEW PROCESS)—This is the finest quality of artist’s clay, 
packed in dust-tight boxes of 5 pounds. 


No. 457—Box of 5 pounds. Price, 40 cents. Weight, 7 Ibs. 
No. 457A—100 lbs. Price, $4.00. Express extra. 


Order from the nearest address, en- 
closing check or money order. Add 
postage for parcel post delivery. 
Otherwise goods shipped by 
express collect, 








MILTON ‘BRADLEY COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


| Boston New York Philadelphia San Francisco Atlanta __ i 
Chicago—Thomas Charles Co., Agents. Kansas City—Hoover Bros., Agents apn 
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THE PLEASURE 
PATH TO READING 


Good Queen Mab listens to the dwarf 


F you knew that the teaching of reading could be transformed from a dreaded 
| ordeal to a delightful experience, from dull drudgery to work in which you 
would find the keenest enjoyment, would you not ask how such a change 
could be made? The teachers of more than a million children could tell you. 
They would answer that The Story Method had worked such wonders for them. 
Beyond doubt you have heard of The Story Method of Teaching Reading and 
Spelling. You probably know how the results gained through its use have been 
discussed throughout this country (and wherever English is spoken), that classes 
taught by this method read from 15 to 25 books in their first school year, that 
a pupil taught by it becomes an independent reader in six or eight weeks, that 
e receives a thorough foundation, not in reading alone, but also in spelling and 
phonics, and that teachers of the higher grades find Story Method pupils are better 
ie ag for their more advanced work. With these facts you are undoubtedly 
amiliar. 

But we should also like to call your attention to the marvelous ease with which 
these desirable objects may be attained. By a series of charming stories, the 
fundamental processes of reading are unfolded to the children in a simple and 
natural way. Every basic law of phonics is mastered by the child before he is 
called upon to read from the printed page. This gives hima thorough under- 
standing of the mechanics of reading and eliminates the hesitancy and diffidence 
so often encountered in reading classes in the lower grades. 


Teachers or mothers who would like further information on this happy way 
of teaching reading should write to Prof. G. W. Lewis, care of G. W. LEWIS 
PUBLISHING COMPANY, 4710 Grand Blvd., Chicago. 


NOTA BENE.—On account of our increased volume of business we are moving into larger quarters. Our new address is 
4710 Grand Blvd., Chicago, Illinois. 


G. W. LEWIS PUBLISHING CO., 4710 Grand Blvd., Chicago, IIl. 




















